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WORKS BY W. E. HENLEY. 


DEACON BRODIE. 
THREE PLAYS : ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twe nty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin . . . . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in E nglis! 1 prose drama of the present 
century. ... Admirai Guinea. This brilliant piece of workm: inshi ip isincom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an actad/e play this is it. 

Times.—‘ Their | vublication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

Queen.—' Beau Aus tin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . . . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—' Seau Austin . ... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. ... . Admiral Guinea. . . . the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JOHN FLORIO. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, 15s. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 

*.* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1893; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘We have not seen lately such a 
splendid owe of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E. 
Henley’s ‘‘ Tudor Translations” Series—‘' Montaigne’s Essays.” ’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
5s. net. Printed by Const able on special paper with rough eages. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light.’ 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 
. These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in 7%e Bookman— Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. » w. & Hesiev. Third 


Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title _page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there is fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . . » Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should “be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS, Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics. . . . . He isamaster of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 

Athenzum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 
for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader. .... He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best + Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY, Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii- + 362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action on illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Ilenley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together. ’ 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO's 


NEW BOOKS. 


MR. PATER. 


PLATO AND PLATONISM. 


A Series of Lectures by WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Author of ‘Imaginary Portraits,’ ‘ Marius the 
Epicurean,’ etc. [xtra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

T/MES.—‘ We cannot readily recall a work dealing with Plato as 
man and a thinker which is at once more suggestive in presentation and 
more attractive in style. .... No serious student of Plato and of hj 
place in Greek philosophy can fail to acknowledge that Mr. Pater has 
presented both in a clear, original, and singularly suggestive fashion.’ 


Mh. W. OW. FOWLER. 


THE CUY-SIATE OF THE 
GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


A Survey Introductory to the Study of Ancient History. By W 
WARDE FOwWLer, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, ss. 
7/\/FS.—‘ The purpose is excellent, and Mr. Warde Fowler execu 
it in very skilful and scholarly fashion.’ 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 
MR. F. M. CRAWFORD. 


CHILDREN OF THE KING. 


iy F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ Khaled,’ ‘Don Orsino,’ et 
2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 
Dd 1/1 Y TELEGRAPH.—' Has all the high lights and deep shadows 
of a tragic romance told with a poet's sincerity and truth.’ 
SCOTSMAN,—' The story is in every respect an admirable example of 
its auth or’s work.’ 
ere CHRONICLE.—‘ Mr. Crawford has not done better than 
The Idren of the King " for a long time. ‘The story itself is a simple 
anda be autiful one. 


MISS MARY DICKENS. 


A MERE CIPHER. 


By MARY ANGELA DiICKENs, Author of ‘Cross Current » 


crown ovo. 


MISS MARY WEST. 


A BORN PLAYER. 

















By oe: West, Autl gra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAI CHRONI( LE. - ‘A m =, pathetic, and well-written little 
story... .. Miss Mary West has done exceedingly well in this book. 

She has given us only a few characters, bnt they are all alive, 


MR. A. CRATR. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


tical Introductions by Various Writers and .: 1eral :«A 
ductions to each Period. I:dited by HENRY CR AIh, on LL.| 
Vol. I.—ryth to 16th Century. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MR. J. S KELTIE, 


THE STATESMAN'S YEAR: BOOK; 








tistical and Historical Annual of the States of ivilised 

World Revised after the Official Returns.  l°or the year 18062 

dited by J. Scorr KELTH \ssistant Secretary of the Roya 

Geographical Society. Thirtieth year of publication. Crown 8vo. 
I 6d. 

A lTHENVEUM. The Statesman’'s Year-Book " is the king of book 


of reference ; the best, not only of this country, but of all countries ; not 
only the best for some purposes, but for most purposes for which books of 
reference are required. .... On the whole a perfect work.’ 


REV. A. WILLINK, 


THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN: 


An Essay on the Relation of Space to Things Eternal. By 
ARTHUR WILLINK. Crown 8vo, 3s ri 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


(No. 401), MARCH 1893, contains : 
1. TAYLOR OF sshouecati . 





2, GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, By Henry James. 

3. MISS SPUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. Sreet. Chapters IV.-VI. 

». THE FUTURE OF FIELD-SPORTS. By G. W. Harvey. 

5. A JACOBITE LAUREATE. 

6. THE APOSTACY OF JULIAN FULKE. By Atan Aparr. In Tw 


Parts. Part I. 
. THE LIMBO OF PROGRESS. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MARCH 1893, price 61, contains : 
1. PRINCESS VICTORIA MARY oF Ph K. Engraved by W. Biscomet 


GARDNER, froma photograph by Hitts and SAUNDE! 
[/ rentispiece. 
2. DICK STANESBY’S HUTKEEPER. (Concluded). Mary Gaunt. Iilus- 
trated. 
; BULL-DOGS. Witton J. Rix. Illustrations from photographs by Messrs 
ELLIOTT AND Fry. 
4. HERON COURT- Susan, Lapy Macmesuury. Illustrated by E. H. New. 


5 UPPER BURMAH. Co toner J. G. B Sroprorp. Illustrated. 
6. THE PATHOS OF A VILLAGE LIFE. E. A.C. 
7. CARGO SITEAMSHIPS. Herserr Russet. Illustrate) by D. B. Warers. 
8 ROUND ABOUT WALBERSW.CK AND SOUTHWOLD. E. Bover 
Brown. Iilustrated by P. H. DeLamorre. 
9 VERA BLAVATSKY. Epiru Srainrortu 
‘l 


HE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY AND ITS LOCO- 


MOTIVES. A. J. Brickwett, of the Surveyor’s Department, King’s 
Cross. Illustrated. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONpON. 
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Nove—The neat number will contain the first 
chapter of ‘THE MEMBERS WIFE, by 


Mrs. Ouipnant. 


NOTES 

Tue Home Rule debate in the Commons ended in the 
first reading of Mr. Gladstone's gallimaufry on Friday, 
when Mr. Chamberlain delivered an unanswerable speech. 
Such a measure, he contended, is incompatible with Im- 
perial unity, because it sows the seeds of discontent and 
demand, and creates almost insurmountable obstacles 
inthe event of war. It affords no supremacy over per- 
sons : while the attempt to achieve supremacy over 
legislation is merely illusory, since the veto is a weapon 
that will break in the users’ hands at the first trial. 
The method whereby the Irish members are retained at 
St.Stephen’s is impracticable: it creates two majorities in 
Parliament, and intrigue and corruption will give the 
lrishry the mastery of both Imperial and domestic 
policy. Moreover, no protection is provided for the Irish 
Loyalists ; and, though he says not ‘ Ulster will fight,’ yet 
if she do, more than the most powerful Liberal Govern- 
ment will be needed to coerce her into submission. The 
policy advocated is irrevocable, and never has a risk so 
tremendous been encountered with such light-hearted 
indifference to results. Mr. Goschen criticised the 
financial aspects of this new contribution to the ‘ Failures 
to Solve an Insoluble Problem, and declared that honour 
compels the British Unionists to stand by their Irish 
brethren. In closing the debate, Mr. Morley repeated 
the stereotyped phrases of the Ministerialists, and in- 
vested them with no fresh interest. Indeed, it looks as if 
the present Majority were determined to pass the Bill in 
spite of argument, ‘ You are right,’ it says in effect ; ‘you 
have argument on your side ; you have logic, you have ex- 
perience, you have history. But we are going to pass this 
Bill; if only because the Old Man wants it.’ A frightful 
charge to make: but who is there will say that the making 
of it is not justified ? 


In the Lords on Monday, Lord Londonderry attacked 
Mr. Morley’s attempt to paralyse the Irish Law Courts 
by his circular on the protection of bailiffs in nocturnal 
seizures. The Lord Chancellor suggested that the 
Government may yet bring the matter before the House 
on appeal; but Lord Acton explained that Mr. Morley 
had proceeded in ignorance, and that the Constabulary 
rules will presently be brought into conformity with the law, 
Lord Salisbury condemned the Government for practi- 
cally exercising a power of dispensation, which rendered 
private rights of no avail ; whereupon Lord Spencer, who 
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repudiated this assumption of dispensing power, declared 
respect for law to be the very basis of the Ministerial policy. 
In the Commons, Mr. Gladstone intimated that the 
second reading of the Home Rule Bill has been fixed for 
the 13th prox. On the House going into Committee 
of Supply, Mr. Mellor was appointed Chairman. The 
Registration Bill introduced by Mr. Fowler abolishes the 
rating conditions, reduces the residential qualification to 
three months, and creates a fresh set of officials appointed 
by town and county councils. Described by Mr. Webster 
as a Reform Bill in disguise (we treat of it elsewhere), 
it was read a first time. Sir George Trevelyan’s comple- 
mentary proposals for Scotland were similarly treated. 
The Employers’ Liability Bill of Mr. Asquith was con- 
fronted by Mr. Chamberlain with an amendment in favour 
of compensation for injuries. And the debate was then 
adjourned, 


Tue Public Authorities Protection Bill and other 
measures generally approved of in the Upper Chamber 
last Parliament were read a second time in the Lords on 
Tuesday. Lord Ribblesdale declined Lord Dunraven’'s 
suggestion of a separate inquiry as to the incidence of 
taxation, and intimated that the Government is determined 
to have the question of agricultural depression considered 
asa whole. In the Commons there was some discussion 
on a motion by Mr. Forwood for a re-arrangement of the 
Liverpool Werds, which was ultimately withdrawn. Mr. 
Fowler announced the appointment of a Commission with 
a view to including the City in the general system of Lon- 
don Government, but ignored the question, ‘1s Mr. Justice 
Mathew to be President ?’ In demanding a Commission for 
the equalisation of electoral disparities, Mr. Kimber men- 
tioned that in equity England should have 488 members 
instead of 405, Ireland 83 instead of 103, Scotland 71 in- 
stead of 72, and Wales 28 instead of 30; alterations which 
would place the present Ministry in a minority. The 
anomalies were admitted by Sir Charles Dilke, who moved 
an amendment in favour of.an arrangement between the 
parties as a basis of legislation. Sir William Harcourt 
believes in a re-adjustment which shall secure, not abso- 
symmetry but, fair representation. Motion and amend- 
ment were both withdrawn, and the House was happily 
counted out. 


On Wednesday the second reading of the Chapel Enfran- 
chisement Bill, which seeks to compel landlords to give 
Dissenters freehold tenure in return for a perpetual rent 
charge, was moved by Mr. Stuart Rendel. It was pointed 
out that the measure would virtually endow religious 
bodies at the expense of persons who might not belong to 
them; while Lord Cranborne drew attention to the fact 
that there is no provision for the intervention of a public 
authority to decide between landlord and tenant. The 
Home Secretary, however, strongly upheld the Bill, being 
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evidently astonished at the moderation of its supporters 
in not insisting on a more drastic measure, and the second 
reading was done without a division. Sir Blundell 
Maple, who moved the second reading of the Cheap 
Transit (London) Bill, presented a powerful case for zone 
fares for the working classes. The objects of the measure 
were generally approved, but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 
others believed that these could be better secured by the 
exercise of powers the Board of Trade already possesses. 
It was agreed to read the Bill a second time, and other 
measures also were advanced. 


To the Welsh Radicals the first payment to account 
was made on Thursday, when the Chureb Suspensory Bill 
was read a first time: to their Scots brethren, who have 
had no ‘revolt,’ Mr. Gladstone had nothing definite to 
say. The Home Secretary, who was entrusted with the 
measure, though he posed as the friend of the Church, 
observed in effect that, as the Welsh Dissenters com- 
manded the Welsh vote, the Welsh Church must go. 
Sir John Gorst, in moving an amendment declaring such 
legislation inexpedient, expressed the opinion that the 
proposed state of suspended animation were worse than 
Disestablishment itself. Lord Randolph Churchill wel- 
comed Mr. Asquith’s declaration that the Welsh members 
care more for Disestablishment than for Home Rule: the 
Opposition will make the best possible use of it. The 
Government desires to secure votes for its Irish policy : 
to obtain these it is prepared to sacrifice everything. 
The Prime Minister merely replied that circumstances 
had altered—which is true. On a division, Sir John 
Gorst’s amendment was negatived by 301 to 245 votes, and 
the first reading was then accomplished. 


Tue ‘miniature general election’ is still proceeding ; 
and the bewildered constituencies seem not yet to 
have realised what is involved in the ‘budget of conun- 
drums, as Mr, Carson styled the Home Rule Bill. De- 
spite a goodly increase in the Unionist total at Hexham, 
Mr. MelInnes has defeated Mr. Clayton by 4,804 to 
4,358 votes. The polling at Stockport, however, has 
shown that there the Unionists more than hold their own, 
since Mr. Whiteley has been returned with 5,264 votes 
against 4,799 recorded for Major Sharp Hume, the majo- 
rity having risen from 110 to 465. In the Cirencester 
election Colonel Chester-Master, who committed a very 
grievous error in tactics in attempting to associate Mr. 
Lawson with The Daily Telegraph, was defeated by 4,087 
to 4,445 votes. To-day the figures for Gateshead and 
Horsham will be announced. The Unionists of Louth have 
selected Mr. F. A. Lucas, and those of East Bradford Mr. 
H. B. Reed to champion their cause at the first oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Josse has intimated his resignation of the seat 
for Great Grimsby for business reasons, his partner being 
in ill-health. In consequence of the appointment of Mr. 
Duff to the Governorship of New South Wales, in succes- 
sion to the Earl of Jersey, a vacancy has been created in 
the representation of Banffshire. Both the Meaths have 
remained Anti: in the North Mr, Gibney has beaten 
Mr. Mahoney by 2,635 to 2,376 and in the South Mr. 
Jordan has beaten Mr. Dalton by 2,707 to 2,638 votes. 


On the heel of their wrath at being described as ‘paid 
mercenaries’ the Irish members have issued an appeal for 
American and Australasian gold. Colonel Saunderson 
and others have improved the occasion by recalling to 
mind that, whatever their detestation of Gladstonian 
moneys, they have never hesitated to accept foreign 
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aid, even from the advocates of dynamite. The Irish 
Unionists are arranging throughout the country for demon- 
strations against Home Rule; and the Grand Orange 
Lodge has published a manifesto expressing the de- 
termination of its members to maintain their rights, 
During the past fortnight the quotations for Irish securities 
have fallen to a considerable extent : the shadow of Separa- 
tion paralyses the prosperity its substance will destroy. In 
the meantime the village ruffian is merrily at work, and 
moonlight outrages are reported at Clobanna = and 
Castleisbon. And one Archer has been sent for a month to 
jail by Mr. Morley’s ‘ myrmidons’: just because he dogged 
a boycotted farmer and prevented him from selling his 


produce. 


Tue Eurasian Problem has been most courageously 
attacked by Sir Theodore Hope. His remedy is to make 
the half-breed a High Churchman, It may be admitted 
that the numbers as well as the work of the Christian 
clergy in India stand in great need of expansion: ad 
mitted, too, that the Eurasian has spiritual needs, even 
as other men. But he endures a great deal more of 
positive suffering from material poverty and degradation 
than from the absence of religious consolation, as Sir 
Theodore would probably be the first to allow. Thus, 
nearly one-fourth of the half-breeds domiciled in Cal- 
cutta is in receipt of charitable relief in one or other 
form; and Sir Charles Elliott, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, confesses himself unable to suggest even a 
partial cure. There is the scheme of an Indo-European 
regiment of course, but it would cost 80 per cent. more 
than its equivalent in native troops, and the authorities 
doubt (as well they may) if its fighting power would justify 
the proceeding. In truth, this mongrel population seems 
hopelessly indifferent, and must be counted a necessary 
evil, be it High Anglican or purely agnostic. 


Suort.y after his arrival at Constantinople Lord Dun- 
more was interviewed by a representative of The Pall 
Mall Gazette. He has finished a ride that demanded 
courage and tact, having ridden through Kashmir into 
Western Thibet; thence over the Pamirs into Chinese 
Turkestan, and so on to Batoum. For twelve days 
he and his companion, Major Roche, travelled along the 
Kara Korum Pass, a height of more than 17,000 feet, and 
lost two of their horses, because in that air grass cannot 
grow. At Tashkend Lord Dunmore was snowed up for 
eighteen days; and he had to cross the Great Teret 
Pass on foot and alone, his three horses being frozen to 
death. The journey has not a little political and 
geographical importance. Being provided with a permit 
from the Tzar, Lord Dunmore was received with 
cordiality by Colonel Yanoff, who allowed him to 
explore the Pamirs. The result of this exploration 
will shortly be published in a new map. It seems 
that the Russians are dissatisfied with the 1873 arrange- 
ment, and mean to occupy the whole of the Pamir 
region. Further, we can expect no assistance from 
China, All last year they had only eleven soldiers on 
‘the roof the world,’ and when their fort was destroyed, 
their commander contented himself with the meekest 
protest imaginable. 


4 . Oe a . . . bs] . . . 

Amone thesignificant incidents in current French politics 

is the resurrection of M. Jules Ferry, chosen on Wednes- 
day the Republican Senator's candidate for the Presidency. 
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This man, ‘le Tonquinois,’ fell victim to a nickname ; and 
yet he inaugurated a policy of colonial expansion, which 
has won the approval of every single faction in France. 
And there is Mr. George Curzon with his admirable articles 
in The Times to show that M. Ferry’s own Tonquin has 
great capacities, and that Indo-China in general has ad- 
vanced under the capable administration of M. Lanessan. 
Still, Paris being Paris, such sober evidence must stand at 
a discount in contrast with the vapourings of Prince Henri 
d'Orléans. concocted, and the 
Politique Coloniale has published, a truly astounding narra- 
tive of British aggression and Siamese encroachment. 
But he obtrudes his word somewhat crudely, and it is to 
the effect that the Monarchy would avenge such infamy, 


That royal youth has 


whereas M. Ribot tamely submits. 





PortuGaL is passing through a fresh Ministerial crisis. 
The Cabinet of Dias Ferreira has resigned, but in thirteen 
months it has turned the wretched kingdom from bad to 
worse. The financial default of last summer and the result 
of the elections had sealed its doom; but the Prime Min- 
ister sought to stave off defeat in the Chamber by disso- 
lution or prorogation of the Cortes until June 20th; that is, 
down to the last moment for presentation of the Budget. 
This the King refused,and Ministers consequently presented 
their resignations, The choice of a successor lay between 
Senhor Castro, leader of the Progressistas, and Senhor 


Serpa Pimental, the head of the Regeneradores. The 
former would only accept office on condition of a 
dissolution; and as Senhor Pimental considers that 


himself is precluded from forming a Government by his 
action in regard to foreign debt conversion, he has 
deputed Senhor Hintze Ribeiro to undertake the task in 
his place. Looking at the deplorable financial and 
political condition of Portugal, the Ribeiro Ministry will 
be fortunate beyond expectation if it last as long as the 
Dias Ferreira Cabinet, and if it do not succeed in meriting 
the same epitaph—that it has but conducted the country 
another step in its down-hill course. 

GerMAN agriculture, as our own, is grievously depressed 
and its spokesmen, the Conservatives, are most clamant. 
Upon last week’s harrying of the Government in the 
limperial and Prussian Parliaments, and the mass meeting 
at Berlin, that centre of loyalty, the Eastern Provinces, 
In reply, Wilhelm II, 
was prodigal of sympathy, hinted at healing measures both 


sent a deputation to the Kaiser. 


complicated and arduous, and advised those present to 
support the Army Bills, and make certain of peace. Stones 
for bread, indeed; the more especially as Count von 
Caprivi can but deprecate agitation and bemoan his 
‘accursed task and duty.’ Much of the Conservative pro- 
gramme, notably the Anti-Semitic and Bimetallic items, 
makes for ineptitude ; but there is human nature in the 
resentment at the impending negotiations with Russia, 
To include that country within the commercial union of 
tle Central Powers were, no doubt, to give an immense 
impetus to the manufacturing interests, and to provide a 
substantial guarantee against war. But can farmers con- 
template with equanimity the elimination of fiscal barriers 
in favour of an Empire which in ‘92 produced no less 
than 213,125,000 bushels of cereals ? Clearly they are 
justified from the standpoint of class ; and Bismarck’s 
argument, that a militarynation should be self-supporting, 
is ever at hand for them. 


Tur Ultramontane Association of St. Michael has com- 
memorated the Pope’s Jubilee at Vienna. Unfortunately, 
the meeting advocated the restoration of the Temporal 
Power, and, more unfortunately still, there were present 
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two Austrian statesmen, Count Falkenhayn and Count 
Schénhorn. Hence a hubbub in the Italian Parliament 
which Signor Brin, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
at some pains to subdue. He remarked, of course, that 
such incidents mean nothing ; also, that no explanation 
had therefore been asked of Count Kalnoky. Still, the 
Italian electorate, which does not love Austria over- 
much, has been annoyed, and the Imperial Government 
will do well to exercise a certain cireumspection, For 
example, Signor Brin has been compelled to explain 
away divers utterances of Count von Caprivi’s concerning 
the financial and military position of the Italian Penin- 
sula, Is not the German Chancellor aware that criticism 
tastes the more unpleasantly in proportion as it happens 
to be true ? 





Tur Home Rulers are fond of quoting modern instances 
from foreign countries. Were they not the victims of a 
charméd preconception they might be prepared to learn 
from the present relations between Norway and Sweden. 
The King’s advisers are not prepared to recommend the 
appointment of separate Consuls to represent Norway, but 
they have offered to compromise the matter by appointing 
a common Ministry for foreign affairs, and uniting the 
diplomatic services. This the Norwegians reject: and at 
a party conference it was determined the other day that 
the Radical Ministers should resign, and create a deadlock 
by refusing to vote supplies for their successors. Yet the 
Separatist and Loyalist parties are very evenly divided. 
if this be done by peaceable Norsemen what are we to 
expect of an untamed I[rishry ? 





Tue insurgent mountain tribes in Northern Morocco 
have made a desperate assault on Wazan. They success- 
fully forced the city gates and, after the manner of the 
Moors in all ages, proceeded to loot. Then came the 
turn of the Sultan’s troops and the townsfolk, who shut 
the gates upon the intruders and thereafter massacred 
them in a most workmanlike fashion. The carnage 
is said to have lasted four hours, and hundreds of the 
mountaineers were slain. The affair deserves the more 
attention because Wazan is the ‘ Holy City’ of Moroceo— 
the local centre of Moorish fanaticism and religious feeling ; 
and its ‘Shereef,’ as a descendant of the Prophet, is a kind 
of Pope in the ‘Empire of the West.’ 





Tur threat of the Lancashire cotton-spinners to enforce 
a general stoppage has already brought the operatives to 
a more reasonable attitude, proving that united action on 
the employers’ part might have ended this disastrous 
struggle long ago. It has been proposed by the workers 
that operations should be resumed on a two and a half per 
cent. deduction for three months, and that a further 
reduction should, if necessary, be made at the end of this 
period. But the employers reply that the conditions of 
trade prevent them from accepting the compromise, and 
desire complete surrender. The Northumberland coal- 
masters insist upon the intimated reduction of five per 
cent., and, as the miners refuse to accept it, a strike ap- 
pears inevitable. It was hoped that a settlement had been 
effected in the case of the South Wales colliers, as the 
sliding-scale, which involves a decrease of pay, was practi- 
cally re-adopted for eighteen months. The miners con- 
nected with the National Federation have rejected the 
arrangement, however, and there is consequently fresh 
trouble ahead. Certain leaders among the pitmen are 
fighting shy of the proposal for a general strike to be sub- 
mitted to the Manchester meeting on Tuesday, and are 
suggesting a national ballot as a sole means of deciding 


the question. 


























THE PEDANT AT WORK 
AREFULLY to read the * Bill to Amend the 


the Provision for the Government of Ireland’ 
is to confirm the belief that it is a Bill to divide and 
enfeeble the State, to ‘ jerrymander’ a Kingdom, and 
to furnish traitors with the plant of an armed rebellion. 
Also, a conviction grows as you read : which is, that it 
is the sheerest pedantry. This is no mere criticism of 
the style or form. It is the very essence of pedantry 
that it is concerned about the words but not the 
matter, the formula but not the fact. In politics, 
pedantry consists in applying the mere framework of 
this or that contrivance to alien circumstances and 
forces. Constitutions, Lgyptian Parlia- 
ment (a ghost by that name did once squeak and 
gibber for a day in Cairo), South American Constitu- 
tional Monarchies—all those things are pedantry. 
They are simple mutations of forms, that is, and because 
they are that they are obscure. This Home Rule Bill 
is just such an attempt as might have been made some- 
where about 1792 by some Frenchman, besotted with 
considering the paper Constitution of the United States, 
to apply that model to France. The Gladstonian Cabinet 
has drafted its Bill as if it also could stablish peace and 
confirm stability by carrying the mere mechanical parts 
of a Constitution which was in part the spontaneous 
work of men weary of division and obedient to their 
instincts and their interests in essaying the construc- 
tion of a union. True, that the Gladstonian object 
is to put division in the place of a more perfect 
union, ‘is to separate and not to join, to bleed 
the State, and not to give it blood; true, also, 
that the Separatists are undoing (in so far as they 
can) the past—not completing it, as the framers of 
the American Constitution did. But what are these 
things to the Pedant? He has his formula: facts and 
forces are naught to him. Which is the reason why 
the result of his labours has always been, and will 
always be, anarchy. 

The vital question to ask about the Home Rule Bill 
is this: What does it propose to do with that autho- 
rity of the State which the Americans set up as omni- 
potent, for without it there can be no national unity ? 
The answer is that it proposes to replace existing unity 
by division, inasmuch as two authorities are to take the 
place of one. Of these twain, the so-called subordinate 
authority is to be nominally restricted to certain pro- 
vinces, rigidly defined and delineated ; but, in fact, it 
is to be free from effective control; while the other, 
the supreme authority (so-called), retaining nearly all 
the word, is to be disarmed in deed. If the letter could 
do it that legislature which is to be set up in Ireland 
would be strictly subaltern. Clauses Three and Four 
of Part I. enumerate no less than seventeen things this 
‘ legislature, consisting of Her Majesty the Queen and 
of two Houses, the Legislative Council and the Legis- 
lative Assembly, may not do. 


Japanese 


parenthesis) is a pretty pedantic piece of complication. 
There is to be no division of sovereignty—for that 
would be a dissolution of the Union—and yet the Queenin 
her Irish Legislature is to be separate from, and subordi- 
nate to, the Queen in the Legislature of the United King- 
dom. ‘The subordination will be real enough if words can 
make it so. From the Crown and the succession 
to the Crown down to ‘equal rights as respects 
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public sea fisheries > the Legislature is to be powerless. 
Our Pedant has been so careful that he has not 
forgotten to provide legislative protection for the 
right of ‘any child to attend a school receiving public 
money, without attending the religious instruction in 
that school. His eagle eye has taken in the 
case of ‘ Beacons, Lighthouses, or Sea-marks :* which 
matters are not to be meddled with by this curious 
invention of theirs, ‘except so far as they can con- 
sistently with any general Act of Parliament be counte- 
nanced or maintained by a local harbour authority. 
So that this Irish Legislature 
Water Home Rule—cannot so much as anchor a buoy 


this less than Gas-and- 


on a shoal without theconsent of the common Parliament ! 
But there are strange omissions. Thus, for instance, the 
Legislature which is debarred from building a lighthouse 
Now, if that 
Legislature be thought capable of forcing unwelcome 
religious instruction on ‘any child’ (and if it be not, 
why is that joy denied it’), may it not also one day 
essay to apply the decrees of the Council of ‘Trent and 
the opinions of Pio Nino to mixed marriages? We 


is not forbidden to legislate on marriage. 


should like an answer, but we have withal a shrewd 
suspicion that, when that answer comes, it will be 
another ringing of the changes on poor Mr. Bryce’s 
sensiblerie. ‘The people is virtuous, and must be 
trusted’: that assuredly will be the sense of it. 
And the ‘argument’ will be produced without the 
slightest apparent suspicion that it sounds absurd 
in the mouths of men who have contrived a trum- 
pery strait-waistcoat of tape and sealing-wax for 
a people which they cannot so much as trust not 
to coerce fany child? in 
instruction. 


the matter of religious 


For all these restrictions are tape and sealing-wax ; 
that and nothing more. ‘There is an abundance of 
assertion to the effect that ‘any law made in contra- 
But be it 
whatever is in contravention cannot 
without the consent of the 
so that ‘Sovereignty’ is divided and the Crown in the 


vention of this section shall be void. 
observed that 
become law (Jueen : 
Irish Legislature iy other in attributes and powers than 
the Crown in the Legislature of the United Kingdom. 
But these confusions are matter for special and separate 
treatment. Hnough for the present that no coercive 
machinery is provided for the purpose of making these 
void. We 


Exchequer Judges to be 


contraventions hear, indeed, of two 
nominated ‘under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom’ with power to 
appoint officers to carry out their orders if the sheriffs 
of self-governing Ireland refuse to obey: a con- 
tingency the framers of this precious piece of 
pedantry appear to regard as probable in spite of 
their profuse assertions of confidence in the virtue of 
the Irish people; and from these two Judges there is 
to be an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council which is to include one, and only one, 
Irish judge. Here you have the Pedant’s idea of the 
Constitution of the United States in full perfection ; 
for this, of course, is nothing but the Supreme 
Court and the subordinate Federal Courts stolen and 
spoilt in the stealing. Both the Exchequer Judges may 
be, and all the members of the Judicial Committee except 
one must be, what our loving fellow subjects rejoice in 
calling ‘ alien’; and they cannot therefore expect to be 
obeyed when they would enforce a thing which is 
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against the native will. But only in such cases will 
they be called upon to act: how, then, shall they en- 
force their orders ? Not by means of the Constabulary : 
for that force is to come under the civil authorities. 
The Bill contemplates the probability that these 
authorities may refuse support: inasmuch as, while 
it gives the Exchequer Judges no power of punish- 
ing the Sheriff who refuses to obey, it does 
empower the appointment of ‘officers’ of their 
own who are, and shall be, independent of the 
Civil Power. Not the troops, which can only 
act on the requisition of the Civil Power (which ex 
hypothesi is recalcitrant), but, the ‘ officers’ of the Ex- 
chequer Judges, who are to be, not a permanent armed 
force but, such casual persons as may be willing to enlist 
for the occasion—these are all that remains. ‘They, in- 
deed, are to have the ‘immunity’ which would be the 
Sheriff's if he acted. Now, the Irish sheriff has learnt 
what are the ‘ immunities’ of his office, when the Con- 
stabulary is not present in force ; and in future there is 
to be no Constabulary, only some sort of officers obeying 
the Irish Home Secretary at Dublin. ‘The unarmed, 
unprotected, casual person who may be disposed to 
back the Exchequer Judge is the sole force which is 
left to the Imperial Government by the terms of this 
Bill. And any other must be employed in contra- 
vention of the law. What further evidence is needed 
that the mish-mash from the American Constitution 
which Mr. Bryce has helped Mr. Gladstone to shark up, 
will reduce the power of the State in Ireland to an 
empty show ? 


MAJUBA AT WESTMINSTER 


HEN Posterity shall weigh our present Premier 

in the balance, what better make-weights to 

cast in the scale than the Boer Convention and the 
Clan-na-Gael Supremacy Bill? The assayer may 
search and search again the records of that long 
career, and yet discover no apter instances of the in- 
veterate policy which sacrifices Great Britain to the 
foreigner. Beside these supreme 
Alabama, New Guinea, nay, the Multiple Control 
itself, shrink into insignificance. And to illustrate 
the workings of the older masterpiece, what fitter 
occasion than this, with the Presidential Election 
in full swing? Kriiger and Joubert are striving 
for the mastery, and the verdict should lie with an 
electorate which is representative of manhood and 
capital. Yet somehow The Standard’s South African 
correspondent declares the main question at issue to 
concern two paltry cliques, or European-born or 
Africander Dutch. And what of the Englishmen who 
comprise six-tenths of the population, and own over 
nineteen-twentieths of the Republic’s wealth? They 
it was that raised the State from bankruptcy to afflu- 
ence ; their enterprise has sunk its mines, their energy 
has engineered its railways; and their voice in the 
matter is as the common Kaflir’s. In other words, 
Britons may not exercise the suffrage, but a Boer junto 
may. ‘To that end have townships been disfranchised 
wholesale, municipal liberties wiped utterly out; 
and the status of Mr. Gladstone’s countrymen 
ranks with mere helotry. What more congenial issue 
to the ‘ blood-guiltiness’ of Majuba, and to that paper- 
surrender which was condescendingly accepted by a set 


achievements, 
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of broad-beamed Jeshuruns in order ‘ that its action 
might be provisionally subjected to a practical test ?’ 

It was a notable feat, no doubt, to thrust some fifty 
thousand Britons under Kriiger’s hobnails, yet its 
artistry pales before the subjection of the whole Empire 
to ‘Transatlantic’ and ‘ Number One.’ The earlier 
machination but attacked an extremity and left the heart 
unaffected; it was a riper wisdom that inspired the vital 
stroke. Indeed, the crude circumspection of the former 
plan contrasts most unfavourably with the matured and 
loving ingenuity expended upon its far subtler successor. 
Read Tuesday’s debate upon Mr. Kimber’s resolution, 
and you will find it hard not to admire that cunning 
series of contrivances whereby the Clan-na-Gael is made 
to stand but a little way from installation at St. 
Stephen’s. Was it really by accident that under the 
last Reform Bill Ireland received a hundred and three 
representatives when justice argued for some eighty ? 
that, as Mr. Macartney pointed out, rebel Cork 
(for example) gained two members, while to loyal East 
Belfast, with a larger population, there was granted but 
one? Surely the device can only have been conceived 
with a view to putting sedition at a premium, and to 
preparing for the invention of a later Eighty able 
to give their orders to Liberal and Tory alike ? And, lest 
the completeness of our Premier’s achievement should 
pass undemonstrated, comes that impassioned appeal for 
funds that Ireland ‘may increase her place in the 
government of the world.’ It is chiefly addressed to 
America—an alienPower ; and as to the sort of ‘ citizen’ 
who is expected to answer by putting his hand in his 
breeches-pocket (like a crocodile, no doubt), Colonel 
Saunderson, in a letter to T'he Times, adduces an 
interesting passage from the Parnell Commission’s 
Report. ‘That passage states that ‘ the Clan-na-Gael 
controlled or directed the Irish National League of 
America’ and that ‘the two organisations concurredly 
collected sums amounting to more than £60,000... 
out of which payments have been made to Irish members 
of Parliament.’ Of course the latter-style Hibernian 
patriot will repudiate with amazing indignation the 
receipt of Gladstonian hire ; but he has displayed no 
coyness hitherto in pocketing the doles of a murder- 
club. And when has he that paid the piper disclaimed 
his right to call the tune? If this preposterous galli- 
maufry of a Bill pass into law the Dynamiter were 
master of the Imperial Parliament not less surely 
than if ‘the Christian and philanthropist, Patrick 
Ford, were our Minister (say) of Public Worship, while 
Egan, the other Patrick, were dictating as Foreign 
Secretary that inevitable and much desiderated scuttle 
out of Egypt. Indeed, as several schedules in the Home 
Rule Bill remain blank, Mr. Gladstone may yet insert 
under the pensions’ regulations some adequate provision 
for his distinguished fellow-workers in the cause of 
Ireland’s regeneration. 

‘Your Majesty having tried all ways and being 
refused, shall be acquitted before God and man: 
and you have an army in Ireland that you may employ 
to reduce this kingdom to obedience. ‘Thus Strafford 
to his sovereign; and, though the passage bore a fairly 
innocent interpretation, the writer was none the less 
beheaded upon ‘Tower Hill. But the times have 
changed; and Mr. Gladstone can propose the subjec- 
tion of Britain to an Irish Eighty without so much 


as a pain in the back of his neck. He will scarce, 
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we imagine, have his will; yet the Nonconformist con- 
science will continue to reverence his ‘spotless private 
life’ (see The Christian World in general), the senti- 
mentalist to haunt those Sunday services at Hawarden 
(see the Radical Press on ‘Mr. Gladstone at Home’). 
His lot has fallen upon other days than Strafford’s, and 
for him remains the honoured retirement of extreme 
old age. And yet ...! For over fifty years his 
countrymen have held him not merely in toleration 
but in honour ; for over fifty years he has been taking 
hire of them, either as pension or as salary; he has 
been four times their First Minister, exercising an 
authority over millions, enjoying a more than Papal 
patronage. And he has lived to discharge this over- 
whelming obligation, this national debt (as it were) of 
confidence and emolument—as we have seen. 


OUR LAWLESS GOVERNORS 


HE difference between Tory and Radical is not a 
difference of policy but a difference of principle. 
Supposing that Home Rule no longer blocked the way 
the duty of fighting this Government to the death 
would not be any the less positive. The ‘Tory Party 
exists to administer the law: not to charm the 
electorate by making variegations in the statute- 
book. Mr. Gladstone’s ragged regiments are pledged 
with more or less honesty of intention to disestablish 
churches and principalities and powers and_ the 
State itself. The Government ‘ticket’ is simply a 
scheme for wholesale corruption by Act of Parliament. 
Not a measure foreshadowed in the Queen's Speech but 
is designed to catch the British Vote. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more extensively impudent than this 
misuse of the forms of the House for the purpose of 
ensuring continued power. And whether that or 
some other motive rule, supposing that the usual pro- 
cess of legislation fail, the Government does not stickle 
at overriding and ignoring the law. 

For some reason the Radicals desire that the working- 
man should sit upon Boards of Guardians. ‘Taking ad- 
vantage of a lacuna in the statute, Mr. Henry Fowler 
lowered the qualification. And so a wide field of local 
taxation istaken from the persons to whose charge Parlia- 
ment committed it: not in accordance with the expressed 
will of the nation, but because a solicitor from Wolver- 
hampton has signed acircular. Again: Lord Herschell 
has been packing the bench, especially in the smaller 
boroughs, with persons pledged to pardon offences 
against the game-laws and to encourage anarchy in the 
working classes. Fortunately the counties are beyond 
his reach. But the fact remains that Lord Herschell’s 
conduct in this matter is not unlike an American 
politician’s. ‘Then there is that ‘little mistake’ of Mr. 
Leveson-Gower’s. He proposed that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners should act as if the Suspensory Bill were 
already passed. Who knows if it will pass? or what 
its provisions will be after Mr. Asquith has fled before 
Mr. Lloyd George? That did not affect Mr. Leveson- 
Gower: who says that his action was spontaneous 
This is a statement which we accept with a reservation. 
Mr. Leveson-Gower is, as his predecessors have been, 
the Government's representative on the Commission : 
and the Archbishop proved that his ‘ depreca- 
tion’ was treated by the Commissioners with a 
courteous contumely that had never been accorded to 
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the private motion of a person obscure and meddlesome 
and uninspired. But supposing that Mr. Leveson-Gower 
is so hypnotised as to be not Leveson-Gower but 
Gladstone that liveth in him: is this country to be 
governed by the dictates of a‘ too previous’ Ministry, 
or by the suggestions of an unknown private person 
whose sole claim to respect is that his chief has 
been rather more grateful than he should have been ? 
Then Mr. Asquith, who acts on this Commission with 
the offender aforesaid pledged himself on Wednesday 
night to the statement that, the chapel-goers being 
now omnipotent in the House, they might well 
have claimed compulsory powers for the acquiring 
of land whereon to build their conventicles: which 
is Leveson-Gowering to good indeed, 
Take again the case of Mr. John Morley and 
the Sheriff of Kerry. The refusal of what Lord 
Acton calls ‘moonlight assistance’ was undoubtedly 
a breach of the law: perpetrated, of course, by 
Mr. John Morley, with a desire (as Lord London- 
derry explained the other night) to appease the 


pu rpose 


lawbreaking section of his followers. It was more: 
Lord Salisbury showed that Mr. Morley had exercised 
the dispensatory power and had abrogated the rights 
of private persons. Even the Government now admits 
the mistake: but its defences are contradictory. 
Ignorance alone made it possible, says Lord Kimberley. 
But Mr. Morley shelters himself under a guess at what 
Lord Justice Barry might have thought. Yet so in- 
different is he to the law, that once he has been 
hindered in his benevolence towards criminals, Mr. 
Mr. Morley loses all interest in the matter, and will 
only appeal to the Lords under a strong compulsion of 
public opinion. 

Of course the Government is breaking law in the 
cause of Democracy, which makes the action fine in 
that Great Taskmaster’s eye. But Strafford’s methods 
were never quite so unconstitutional as this. He 
did not, like Mr. Morley, delay or deny justice to 
any man. 
obscurity to attempt (in the interests of Nonconformity ) 
precisely what cost James II. his throne. As for Lord 
Herschell—well, are there not people who talk of 
‘ Pether the Packer?’ And there are likewise politi- 
cians who imagine that the difference between Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone is no more than a disagree- 
ment about Home Rule ! 


And Mr. Leveson-Gower came out of. his 


SPOLIATION 


O the casual observer it had almost seemed that 
Mr. Labouchere, in what he pleasantly calls 


his weekly pillory, had reached the virgin snows of 


impudence: for to take at haphazard the decisions of 
magistrates as reported either in local prints or by 
local minions, to detach them from their context, 
which includes demeanour of witnesses, previous con- 
victions, and all such worthless nothings, and then 
to brand a choice of men who are often able and expe- 
rienced, and are not seldom sound lawyers, as territorial 
tyrants and prejudiced game-preservers is not far from 
the sublime. But the ‘ cheek’ of the London County 
Council (and we are not now concerned with its 
advances to the City Corporation) is to Mr. La- 
bouchere’s as the collective brawn of the L.C.C, 
is to the individual brawn of that engaging Cultor 
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Veritatis. There has been published a Bill; that Bill 
is backed by such magnificoes as Mr. Dadabhai Naocro}ji 
(Phoebus ! what a name to sound the speaking trump of 
future fame !), Mr. Benn, and Mr. James Rowland ; and 
the object of that Bill is shortly, sweetly, and simply 
spoliation. Its design, in fact, is to take out of the 
control of its present owners one of the largest, quiet- 
est, cleanest, and best managed squares in London, and 
hand it over toa body whose policy is to make the 
Have-Nots as comfortable and objectionable as possible 
at the cost in coin and comfort of the Haves. 

It is proposed to transfer the Trusteeship of Lincolns 
Inn Fields from the present holders. ‘There is much 
that is historically interesting about the great square 
that Inigo Jones conceived. ‘Tradition will have it equal 
in size to the base of the great Pyramid. On the west 
side traces of Inigo still linger. At the north-west 
corner, split into twain, the better to serve the mundane 
purposes of mere attorneys, stands the sometime town- 
house of the Duke of Newcastle. On the north is the 
labyrinthine store-house of ingenious Sir John Soane. 
‘Time was when there were high jinks in that vast quad- 
rangle. It was an exercise-ground for horses, a trysting- 
place for mountebanks and cheap-jacks. Macaulay 
touched it off ina vivid flash of description. ‘ Rubbish,’ 
says he, ‘was shot in every part of the area. ‘The 
beggars were as noisy and importunate as in the worst 
governed cities of the Continent. A Lincolns Ton 
mumper was a proverb.’ Plainly, here was a case for 
rescue and reform; and, on the principle that railway 
accidents will never cease until you lay out a director, 
a deus ex machinéd was found in a Master of the Rolls, 
Under George the Second, Sir Joseph Jekyll was 
knocked over in the Fields, and narrowly escaped being 
sent to the final Court of Appeal ; so an Act of Parlia- 
ment was promptly passed, palisades were set up, a 
neat garden aplanted, and smiling Peace here pitched her 
tent for good and all. ‘The Act forbade the exercising 
of horses, also the assembling of disorderly persons ; 
the property was vested in trustees for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of the Square ; and now, the L.C.C. which 
is perpetually putting its joint finger or poking its col- 
lective nose into other people’s affairs, is clamouring, 
by Bill, in the most unnecessary and aggressive way, 
that it, and it only, shall control this hitherto quiet 
place. ‘True, it proposes to observe the provisions of 
the Act of George II. and we may still expect, if occa- 
sion serve, that it will follow the example of Mr. Michal 
who in 1676 brought action against Mr. Allestree for 
that he ‘ porta deux chivals ungovernable en un coach 
et improvide incaute et absque debita consideratione 
ineptitudinis loci la eux drive pur eux faire tractable et 
apt pur uncoach quels chivals, pur ceo que per leur 
ferocite ne poient estre rule, curre sur le plaintiff et le 
noie. But though it may be amply conceded to the 
Council that it will not exercise its horses nor play the 
jack-pudding in the square, that seems scarce enough to 
give it the right to fling wide the gardens to the general 
rough, and deprive a number of persons really and sub- 
stantially interested of the right they should enjoy, 
and have hitherto enjoyed, to elect their own trustees 
to look after their own property. 

But after all, it is only another note in the gamut of 
spoliation, whereof Mr, Gladstone’s ‘ Hungarians’ (a 
good old word, that!) have, or would have, the 
mastery. Argument is futile when the logic of the 
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other side consists in blows not words. That the 
owners of houses on four sides of a square should have 
the privilege (for which they have bargained and paid) 
of saying who shall go into their Hortus Inclusus, 
whose plants they provide and whose gardeners they 
entertain, seems too fair and just a matter for question. 
Whether or no it is expedient before the advance of 
Democracy to open the gardens to the poor children as 
the good ‘Templars have done down by the river, is a 
matter for philanthropists to discuss, a fitting subject 
for a ‘Toynbee Hall debate. But that a gentleman of 
foreign extraction and two natives helping to con- 
sume the time and the oxygen of St. Stephens should 
deliberately ask their fellow-Radicals to take away 
the property of A. and hand it to their pal B., in order 
that B. their pal may get a little cheap credit by lend- 
ing it at times to C.—this only shows that in “67 Lord 
Beaconsfield builded considerably worse than he knew, 


MR. ASQUITH’s FIRST 
M* ASQUITH’S Employers’ Liability Bill, as 


introduced on Monday last, has its good points 
and its bad: like Rob Roy, in fact, is ‘ower bad for 
blessing and ower guid for banning. Some change was 
needed. ‘The ’80 Act was by no means thorough- 
going; and its clauses have been so pulled about in 
the Courts that much of the law on the subject is in 
a state of hopeless confusion. Like another modern 
set of statutes—the Bills of Sale Acts—it has been 
made the subject of such a series of subtilisings and 





refinings as would have done honour to the School- 
men themselves. 

This Bill proposes, first, to abolish the doctrine of 
Common Employment. Already trenched on by the 
*°80 Act, Common Employment simply means that, 
whereas the master is liable to a stranger for the 
negligence of a workman in his employ, he is not 
liable to a workman in his employ who is injured 
by negligence on the part of one of his fellows. In 
the course of an acute and by no means hostile essay in 
criticism, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that henceforth 
the master will be legally liable for acts the moral 
responsibility for which he cannot assume. This is 
true; but was he not always so in the case of strangers ? 
In fact, the question is not one of morals at all. If 
you travel by train you expect the company to insure 
your safety within certain limits. In the same way, if 
you work for an employer it is not unreasonable to ask 
him to do the same. And that part of the Bill which 
but completes what the “80 Act began may be allowed 
to pass. But next, it is proposed to take from workmen 
their present power of contracting themselves out of the 
Act; and this, we think, should be strenuously opposed. 
The workmen to whom the Bill applies are usually 
members of a ‘T'rade Union, and are well able to look 
after themselves. ‘The Bill gives them an advantage ; 
if they renounce that advantage, it will only be in return 
for something they think of greater value. Are not 
themselves the best judges? Of late years freedom of 
contract has been so meddled with that opposition to 
further interference may seem antiquated and absurd. 
But it is a far sounder position that we should strive 
to retain the little of it that is left. 

As things stand, you must give notice of your hurt, 
and bring your action for compensation within a 
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certain period ; and the amount recoverable does not 
exceed three years’ wages. All those restrictions are 
to be cleared away ; and once again Mr. Asquith’s justice 
is questionable. It is true that they complicated the 
working of the Act; and as, in spite of Board Schools, 
some workmen are still uneducated, it is conceivable 
that some just claims may have gone unsatisfied by 
reason of delay in prosecution. On the other hand, 
County Court juries, before which these actions are 
tried almost invariably, are notoriously favourable to 
the plaintiff. It is the employer who needs protection. 
How to expose a bogus, or at any rate a grossly 
exaggerated, claim when the circumstances under 
which it rose are long forgotten?’ As things are, 
your injuries must be definitely described almost at 
once, and no myth has time to grow. It is proposed, 
in cases where the damages are only £100, absolutely 
to restrict the actions to the County Court. This 
is needless refinement. As things are, it is only 
when a question of law arises that such actions are 
removed from the inferior tribunal; and to prevent 
this from being done might work injustice to the 
master. On the other hand, the new Act will take 
in seamen; and the provision is excellent. Indeed, 
as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, the measure is 
extremely illogical in respect of its purview. Why, 
he asked, should domestic servants, clerks, foremen, 
managers, and so forth be excluded? Himself sup- 
plied the only possible (and most discreditable) answer; 
because, he said, these ‘Traders have no Unions to 
look after their interests. He further objected that 
proof of negligence must be difficult: inasmuch as 
it depends on the testimony of fellow-workmen who, 
being in the hand of the common employer, are afraid 
to testify against him. ‘Theoretically this seems 
sound ; but to have watched the practical working of 
the existing Act in the County Courts is to be ina 
position to bear witness that. workmen are quite as 
ready to back each other as they are to support their 
employer, and this independence of theirs is another 
reason why there should be no more meddling with 
their freedom of contract. ‘The member for West 
Birmingham was also in error in assuming that, in 
cases where a workman recovers in an actioa, the 
amount awarded him is eaten up in costs. The 
party costs are (of course) paid by the other side, and, 
by a special provision of the Rules, no others are re- 
coverable in the County Courts. 

With regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s alternative scheme 
—of compensation from a fund provided on com- 
pulsion by all employers—one can only remark that 
it also is a considerable interference with freedom 
of contract. As things are, the employer is mostly 
insured, and it is really the insurance company 
which defends his action. Only about £8000 are re- 
covered in the Courts by workmen ina year ; but in 
a very great majority of cases the matter is settled out 
of court. ‘The workman has but to show a reasonable 
case for an offer to be made to him at once. The 
defendant has to pay his own costs if he win—for his 
opponent is usually a man of straw; while if he lose, 
he has two sets of costs to pay and the award in 
damages to boot. Indeed, the insurance companies 
would find it cheaper to settle off-hand any and every 
claim, however unjust, and take none into Court at 
all—if it were not for the danger of the precedent. 
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ENGLISH LANDLORDS 
AJOR CRAIGIE, of the Board of Agriculture, 


has issued certain fatal figures, and with no 
more argument as to an exhausted controversy, we 
may assume that wheat-growing has been made un- 
profitable by foreign competition. 
anchor is stock. ‘Let our farmers turn herds, Lord 
Salisbury advised, long ere anybody else foresaw what 


The new sheet- 


was to come. Well: we have already laid down as 
much land in grass as we can, and what is the result 
‘The cheapness of foreign meat has altogether eclipsed 
the cheapness of foreign corn, ‘'wenty years ago our 
individual consumption of imported fresh meat was 
one fifth of a pound per year; but last year it was 
eleven pounds. In other words, we pay close on 
£’8,000,000 a year for fresh meat from abroad, and the 
‘frozen’ trade is perhaps as flourishing as any we have. 
Again, in that same twenty years we have learned to 
consume twice as much foreign bacon and nearly twice 
as much dairy produce per head. Now, in face of these 
facts is it worth while to contend that the grazier has 
the future in his hands? or that the substitution of 
grass for arable is like to profit the agricultural in- 
dustry And if not, what then?’ ‘That is the ques- 
tion: what then? It is one of momentous gravity. 
And yet to all appearance it will be completely ignored 
in favour of a little internecine war. 

Lord Winchilsea’s patriotic attempt at combination 
would have received the support of English landlords 
if it had held out any promise of achieving a practical 
But, if you blow away the froth, you find not 
too much porter in the pot. Meetings, speeches, demon- 
strations, resolutions, congratulations—add them all up, 
and multiply by ten ; and as they used to say at school, 
‘Though endless ages run, This truth remaineth ever, 
‘The square of one is one. 


success. 


Not that much importance 
need be attached to the mouthings of Joseph Arch or 
the machine-made ‘ resolutions’ of labour societies ; for 
it would be quite possible to win over the farm-servant 
But how is that to be 
done with the Union programme of the Union ?* ‘ Pay 
me an infinitesimal sum, Lord Winchilsea says (in 
effect) to Hodge, ‘and you shall have a weekly news- 
paper for nothing. Possibly, too, your wages will rise 
(nobody can tell what will happen !), and it is not im- 
probable that other benefits may follow. 
not blaming Lord Winchilsea; nor are we so much as sug- 
gesting that he could do more than he has done. But 
you will never catch your bird with chaff of this sort. 
We have said before, and we say again, that unless you 
do more for him than ¢hat, this particular kind of bird 
will stick to his Arch and his Robinson, to his politico- 
religious conventicle, te his Land Restoration Vans and 
all the other peepshows that go up and down for his 
amusement. So with the farmer. Lord Winchilsea 
has been unable to offer him a quid pro quo ; and the 
political set is likely to carry the others with it. No 
doubt the only thing to please them is Protection, and 
In the 
vld apologue the man who tried to please everybody 
pleased nobody and lost his ass into the bargain. Lord 
Winchilsea is not even making friends with the Mam- 
mon of Unrighteousness. 


in the teeth of these, and worse. 


Now, we are 


the labourers are scaring the Union off that. 


And those whe have fol- 
lowed his course do not see how, unless he change his 
tactics, any notable success is possible for him. 


— 
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And at this time the English landlord cannot afford 
to waste his time on an experiment which as like as 
not will fail. In nearly every other industry where 
labour is ‘federated’ (in the agitator’s pet phrase) the 
masters have had to combine against the men. Miner 
and owner, operative and manufacturer, have been driven 
into opposite camps ; but the landlord, set between the 
devil of Labour and the deep-sea of Radical politicians, 
has stood aloof, and, except in the time-honoured field 
of politics, has remained unorganised. Now it is plain 
that he can afford to do so no longer. He is 
threatened with precisely the kind of legal spoliation 
to which his brethren in Ireland have been subjected ; 
and already some of the more timid of his kind, set 
qauking by the Welsh Land Commission, have sold out 
for what they can get, and surrendered the family 
house and the ancestral acres to the stranger. But this 
will not be done to any great extent. Cowardice was 
never an English fault, and the English landlord may be 
expected to make a harder fight for it than ever was made 
in Ireland. But to win in the end he must not put off 
the preparation of his defences to the very last moment : 
he should be getting ready to receive his enemy while 
that enemy is yet afar. For one thing—to get out of 
metaphor into hard fact—the English squire is a man 
who, in some respects, needs educating just as much as 
his peasants. Especially has he to learn what is and 
what is not to be fought for. He has to realise that he 
lives in the heart of a Democracy, and that the very party 
to which he belongs is governed by Democratic methods. 
And he must learn as far as he can to set la carriere 
ouverte aux talents—to yield the tools to him that 
can handle them. ‘That is to say, depending as he does 
on the diffusion of sound knowledge for his very exist- 
ence, he must pay very much less attention than he has 
done to names and pedigrees, and encourage only those 
to speak and teach who have the capacity for teaching 
Fanaticism is the enemy's weapon ; 
The exploding and the 
destroying of false ideas are nine-tenths of his battle. 
Much virtue, too, will be found to consist in encoura- 
ging (which is forcing) landowners to do the best for 
their land. 
part of even a few does more harm to a class than can 
easily be put right. We advocate the formation of no 
mere ‘T'rade Union for landlords, no selfish combination 


and speaking. 
his must be common sense. 


Neglect, ignorance, carelessness on the 


for the mere protection of interests, but such a league 
as shall bring a benefit upon land and owner and labourer 
alike. 


you are powerless without votes: and while English- 


For it must be remembered that in these days 


men are Englishmen we shall not cease from wishing to 
believe (at least) that the way to win them over is by 
wise and enlightened action. 


THE TEDIUM OF LIFE 
M PRANCISQUE SARCEY is, so to say, an 
e 


animated correspondence column. Into his 
capacious ear are poured the complaints of middle-class 
I'rance and, if he gives his correspondents sound 
advice, he finds his reward in the columns of ‘copy’ 
wherewith they supply him. It is the Englishman’s 
privilege to ‘ventilate his grievances’, with a profu- 
sion of execrable grammar, in the public prints. The 
I’renchman more discreetly makes no personal appear- 
ance. He merely confides his disasters to a popular 
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journalist, and the chroniques do the rest. Now 
M. Sarcey is as blameless as our own Dagonet, and he 
hugs to his heart the chaste ideals of the Petit 
Journal ; so that to read his articles is to be puffed 
up with national pride. After all, France—not 
England—is the home of Madame Grundy ; it is Paris 
—not London—that is the true Paradise of Hypocrisy. 
Not even in the August columns of a London daily 
would you match M. Sarcey’s last achievement, and 
the Gallomaniac, when next he mistakes his own 
Philistinism for his country’s, would do well to consider 
the sham-philosophy of France’s favourite journalist. 
The women of France are bored, so says the oracle. 
The provinces are packed with wives and mothers 
for whom the burden of daily existence is too grievous 
to be borne. Had they the spirit of adventure, 
they would doubtless follow the footsteps of the 
lamented Emma Bovary and discover that there 
were worse episodes in a lurid life than ennui. But 
they are not imma Bovarys. ‘They are merely French 
matrons, and like their British sister they take things 
very seriously. ‘The cares of home, the prattle of infants 
have ceased to charm. The whole neighbourhood does 
not contain a single woman (or man for choice) capable 
of talking ‘ books.” What then shall bedone? In Eng- 
land University Extension or a Dorcas Meeting might 
come to the rescue. But these machines of entertain- 
ment are unknown in France, and so the poor creatures 
‘ positively die of this one day like another. To ‘ bite 
somebody’ would appear an immense relief, but the con- 
sequences are awkward, and doubtless the lady clenches 
her teeth and suffers in silence. However, the corres- 
pondence with M. Sarcey is a thrilling interlude, and 
we wish that he had taken a more humane view of the 
situation. He cannot comfort the lady’s bleeding heart 
otherwise than by quotiug Alfred de Musset : 


Il n’est de vulgaire douleur 
Que celle d'une ame vulgaire, 


Which is neither amiable nor gallant: indeed we shall 
be very much surprised if the ‘brave and virtuous’ 
matron have not been goaded ere this to assault and 
batter her next of kin. 

Of course the weariness is a desperate evil, but who 
escapes it? ‘The mothers of France, upon whom the 
excellent M. Sarcey wastes his quotations, are better 
placed than the most of mankind. ‘Their interests are 
more various and important than fall to the common 
fortune. ‘The prize-fighter, the poet laureate, the 
purveyor of chroniques feel their lot’s monotony in a 
month, and to mark time is (or soon becomes) the 
end of every man’s—and woman’s—desire. One day 
is like another upon earth. Mutability itself is un- 
changingly the same, and tedium is only another name 
for ignorance. ‘Ihe peaceful provincial, if she were 
only let alone, might eke out her existence in 
amiable happiness. But she learns, perchance from an 
‘advanced’ chronique or from those books which 
none will discuss with her, that the life lived beyond 
her borders is larger, freer, more expansive; and in 
sublime foolishness she sets down her own as stale and 
A week in a big town might undeceive 
Toa 


unprofitable. 
her. For, indeed, who shall define monotony ? 
Western eye all Chinamen are the same. And so the 
countryman, unused to the nuances of town-life, will 
find the streets of London or of Paris depressingly 
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uniform, while to the haunter of cities Arcady itself 
knows not variety. It isalla matter of habit and obser- 
vation, and if you have made up your mind to expect a 
thrill at every turn, there is no career under heaven 
that will not seem trivial by comparison with your 
false ideal. The healthy rustic, whose mind is un- 
warped by the parrot-repetition of half-truths, sees a 
thousand beauties in his own hedge or in the church- 
steeple of his own village, which would escape the 
town-tripper. 
shown the grandeur of St. Paul’s. * Yes, said he, 
‘that’s all very well, but you should see our new church 
at 'Toadley in the Hole. And after all it is merely a 
matter of proportion. 

Boredom in fact is the outcome of misappreciation, 


Hodge was once brought to town and 


It flourishes in the town as in the countryside and our 
good M. Sarcey and his correspondents are beating the 
air. Had Emma Boyary lived in the midst of an exotic 
society, she had been equally troubled, though the ex- 
pression of that something lacking had been different. 
But if the notorious chroniqueur had put his kmma upon 
one side and shed a tear of sympathy over Maupas- 
sant’s Miss Harriet, he would have abundant justifica- 
tion. For indeed the superfluous female, who ‘ never 
told her love’, upon whose damask cheek concealment 
feeds like a worm in the bud, enjoys a sorry lot, 
whether it be cast in town or country. Yet what 
Shall she aggravate her 
sorrows by attending lectures or espousing a barren 


shall be done with her ? 


cause? or shall she seek a dusky love in the sunny 
south Perhaps the French Philosopher will point 
her the way. For indeed it is upon her—and upon 
her counterpart, the superfluous male—that the burden 
of life unkindly presses. Madame Bovary and the weary 
matron may ‘die of this one day like another, but at 
least they have a run for their money. 


‘HENRY FOWLERING ’ 
| eee maxim that an Opposition’s duty is to oppose 


has long been set down stale by the Board Schools’ 
Standard IV. It has its uses none the less, though Mr. 
Balfour's present following appears to have wholly for- 
gotten the right traditions of Parliamentary combat. 
Thus, on Monday, that just man made perfect Mr. I. 
H. Fowler produced, in the guise of a Registration 
Bill, a measure revolutionising the Constitutional 
theory, and making a necessity—even a virtue—of cor- 
ruption. Yet Mr. Stanhope’s lips shaped the sweet 
words prunes and prism at him, Sir Albert Rollit 
positively drenched him with approval, while Sir 
Henry James refrained with difficulty from blank verse 
in his praise. We live under a Democracy, in fact, 
when objections to the enlargement of the franchise 
do not pay,andso ....? And so, you put away your 
Times with a feeling not dissimilar from shame, and 
turn for consolation to a certain Letter to the Electors 
of Bristol. The Whig oligarchy had faults, but it did 
not habitually practise abasement to the Mob. 

Mr. Fowler's ‘clever contrivance is to add from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. to an already bloated 
electorate: in figures, that is, more than all the Reform 
Bills, from Earl Grey’s to Mr. Gladstone’s put together. 
It abolishes the propertied, or at least the rate-paying, 
basis of representation : lest the attribute of citizenship 
should retain some slight capacity for stability. Indeed, 


ee ee 
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the Registration Bill will soon be accompanied by that 
notable invention, One-Man-One-Vote ; and in this way 
bring us face to face with the Democratic Ideal, which is 
Now, the moribund system was 
imperfect both in its working and in its machinery, 
Thus, the President of the Local Government Board 
put the hypothetical case of a would-be qualified 
householder who might be excluded from the polls 
for the best part of two years and more (wherein 
you catch a sweet savour of Radical generosity for the 


the counting of noses, 


vote of this class is notoriously Tory). Again, the present 
arrangement hardly makes for edification: for the Revi- 
sion Courts are invaded by sharp-witted experts, the 
representatives of Political Associations, whose duty is 
to reduce their opponent’s lists and increase their own 
by means—well, means that are proper to experts! ‘I 
have sat for two days, remarked a Revising Barrister ; 
‘and I am certain that the Radical agent procured 
perjury some thirty-three times, to the Conservative’s 
thirty-two. In theory, no doubt, Mr. Fowler's new 
Superintendent and District Registrars should produce 
a far more accurate record. Yet that seems a monstrous 
provision whereby these gentlemen's salaries are to be 
provided from the local rates ; for it means an impost the 
more on the small shopkeeper, who (poor devil !) is sorely 
over-taxed already. And still graver objections confront 
the proposed appointment of these Little ‘Tin Gods 
by their Excellencies of the County Councils; for in 
this way Spring Gardens (for instance) is invested with 
vast political powers, and upon the Americanising of a 
Constitution Tammany must surely follow. In any 
case the existent anomalies are small, and necessitate 
no wholesale surrender to the city rabble. 

As for the proposed reduction of the necessary term 
of residence from twelve months to three, it implies the 
perpetual victory of those machine-made politics that 
derive from Sansculottism. Lest this swamping of the 
urban constituencies should disappoint the earnest Radi- 
cal and baulk that passion for interfering which he calls 
his desire for reform, his Mr. Fowler has devised a 
supplementary registration whereby the nomad (or 
tramping) voter who has qualified in one district may 
become enfranchised in another. ‘The proposal seems 
reasonable in itself, provided (always !) there be sufficient 
guarantees of identity and occupancy ; but, in combina- 
tion with the curtailment of the legal period, it can 
only lead to the utter demoralisation of the working- 
class electorate. What a chance for the wire-puller ! 
What wood-ricks of faggot-voters he may achieve ! 
The term ‘to jerrymander’ has become abominable in 
the nostrils (even!) of New York; and some fresh coin- 





age—as ‘ to henryfowler "—should define the impending 
importation of impecunious and corruptible tenants 
into the purlieus of the Strand Division or (it may 
be) Hanover Square. ‘The Radical party professes a 
curious kindness for the Destitute Alien, and no 


wonder: he has it in him to recapture the ‘Toriest of 


Tory strongholds! Thus, the organiser engages a 
caravan of Whitechapel Sheenies ; he quarters them in 
the enemy’s country for a brief three months; the 
Registrar (duly nominated by the County Council 
Progressives) records their votes in the lump ; and—but 
why go on? Ranker demagogy, Jacobinism more 
profligate, it were impossible to conceive; yet Her 
Majesty’s Opposition—Mr. Lowther always excepted — 
murmured faint applause. 
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OF PARIS MAKE 


EBRUARY is no sooner out of port than Woman and 
Nature combine to make the undertones of Spring 
both felt and heard. Ere through the one the faintest 
of faint greens shows upon urban lilacs or the town-bred 
sparrow’s chirp sounds new, the other’s hat is signalling of 
better days. The time of violets is not; hardly is that of 
snowdrops ; yet it is violets, violets, all the way through 
the raining February moon. 

Is anything much harder of description than the in- 
describable > and what so indescribable as the bonnet ? 
Yet it is a pleasure to attempt the feat. To generalise 
an instant ere we come to exquisite particulars: the cur- 
rent shapes are so various as to be well-nigh indefin- 
able. They are of every style and in every combi- 
Some head-pieces—mostly bonnets— 
naked eye; 


nation of styles. 
are so tiny as to be invisible to the 
others—especially hats—are huge, spreading, fantastical, 
extravagant. For the Doll, or Monkey, Toque, being 
utterly ignoble, being altogether unfitted to the human 
head, it is largely affected of the elderly. A Toque of 
be it of fur, velvet, or any fabric 
Greek, 


decent size is charming : 
the heart of woman may desiderate. Caps, too 
Byzantine, turbanesque—are popular vanities: with jet 
accompaniments and jewelled pins. Plumes, feathers, and 
aigrettes are here, there, and everywhere ; and so are 
wings, some brilliant with showers of gold. Your Asses’ 
Kars, a favourite bravery, may be of gauze, feather, velvet, 
or fur; and Horns of gold, curled like unto those of the 
Sacred Bull, are in singular demand: the old significance 
of thisemblem having, apparently, evanished the Paris that 
was Molitre’s—and is Panama’s. 

Among things pleasing may be noticed a little Capote 
Virot, in mordoré velvet and lettuce-tinted silk, tufted with 
delicate myosotis and brave in a Maréchal aigrette. (In 
this, as in all our examples, it is less an affair of matter than 
of form.) In a second, touched with the simplicity of 
Venus’ doves (yet to be worn in the right sense and by 
the right person), the flat crown is of gathered green 
velvet, with tiny knots of pale violets and leaves, while 
inthe front upstanding wings of white mate with ears 
of old-rose velvet shading to violet. (The Parisienne 
seems to know just when and where the daring ‘note’ 
will pay.) In one little Toque, very cleverly original in 
aspect, brown and purple velvet combine with peacock’s 
feathers, which last impart a quality peculiarly rich and 
iridescent to the darker tones of the basal fabric ; while 
in a broad-spread Hat, with a very becoming curve 
above the face, the colour ranges between a_ faint 
pistachio and a dried sage-green, the crown being 
girt with a band of dull dark-damask velvet, perched 
about by three rosettes of the same, and topped with a 
brace of black ostrich feathers, stuck erectly, perhaps a 
thought too defiantly, towards the front: a thing not 
for the herd. Another Broad-Spread with straighter 
curves, is in buff felt, and a gold galon, with folds of velvet, 
rings the crown; the back is caught down with pale blue 
rosettes pierced with black quills, which make a gallant 
show in front. One Hat, betraying Empire tendencies, 
is made of gold-brocaded aubergine velvet, lined with 
maize ; a panache and a few yellow roses being set to one 
side with an air of conviction that should content both 
wearer and beholder. A cocked beaver of dark blue, 
with shaded plumes and a rosette in light blue and silver 
niched jauntily in the front of it, is pretty in its way. Yet 
another—rather novelty than delight—has a curious plate- 
shaped crown in folded velvet, peaking well over the fore- 
head ; and, dished exactly in the middle of this plate- 
shaped crown, is a bunch of red hips. This one is, at best, 
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a bold bad business ; but there are women inconsiderate 
enough to give it at least a passing show of life. 

A thing that never shonld be out of date is jet ; and in 
millinery jet is ever a factor, and is sometimes a principle. 
On one bonnet—a bonnet that does it full justice—it is 
formed into a most light and triumphing diadem, and 
forms a dark-gleaming halo—a _ nimbe a reflets nowr— 
above the brow where, as by oversight, a lock or two 
should ‘stray in pensive sort’ ; a soft bow, a mere nothing 
in black velvet, is gathered to the front into exactly the 
right effect. A quaint thing, and a new, as it were an 
arch close-fitted to the head, is tight-covered with black 
net over black satin; a black-beaded trimming makes the 
outside tour of the structure ; the empty space is spangled 
with tiny morsels of mother o’ pearl fixed with gilt nails ; 
in front four large, black, jetted wings spread horizontally 
and flank a great pink velvet bow poising in the same 
sense. A pretty thing, especially for an ashen blonde, 
soft and colourless of skin, a blonde (as the saying is) with 
eyes of vair, is a triangular inspiration touched out of a 
morsel of soft grey white velvet, crowned with just an atom 
of grasshopper green, and impudent in horns coquettish, 
black, in number not less than six. A round and piquant 
face would look well, and better than well, in a 
certain little bonnet that over-curves the forehead 
and there blooms out into a border of the most 
flowers, with a ‘fly-away’ bow set 
hoveringly above. Hair of russet-auburn would do 
excellently mounted in an affair of brown, bespangled 
with beetle green and brightened with green-gold plumage 
specially designed. And a high Directory thing, dis- 
tinguished and dignified in look, calls aloud for a fair oval 
filling. (It is made of fine white straw, it has a half- 
lining of black velvet ; inside the brim are nestled ‘ roses 
of shadow’; black plumes are set at front and back, and 
yet more roses bloom with a most gracious artificiality). 
In another, nameless thus far—but the look of it presages 
a fortune—dark blue is desperately blended with strange 
violet: the rest is—on/y a flight of humming birds and 
bees! And yet, doubt it who will—the effect is an effect 


of dream, 


delicate spring 


PRETER-NATURAL HISTORY 


HE Sphinga or Sphing is an Indian and Ethiopiati 
beast, rough-bodied like an Ape (of the kind whereof 

he is), yet hairlesse between his neck and breast; round 
but out faced, and breasted like a woman; his unarticu- 
late voice like that of a hasty speaker; more gentle and 
tameable than an ordinary ape, yet fierce by nature and 
revengefull when he is hurt. Having eaten meat enough, 
he reserves his chaps-ful to feed on when he feels himself 
This private Zoo of ours is full of creatures 
stranger still. The Hippopotame is a water-horse living in 
the river Nilus, that hath feet like an oxe, back and mane 
like a horse, tuskes like a Bore, and a winged taile. 
In the maw of the goat called a beazer breeds the 
stone called a beazer or bezoard. Here the Giraffe or 
Hirable is a certain spotted and long-necked beast, 
gotten (as ‘tis thought) by a cammell on a female 
Panther; whose fore-legs are much longer than her 
hinder ; both which she moves together, as she goes, in 
their severall turnes. And she stables next the Ellend, or 
th’Elk, who is a most fearfull, melancholike, strong, swift, 
short-neckt and sharp-hooved wild beast ; much troubled 
with the falling-sicknesse, and (by reason of the extraor- 
dinary length of his upper lip) ever going backward as he 
Some report that his fore-legs are joint- 


hungry again. 


grazeth. 


less, and his flesh good venison; but Vigenére (upon 
Cwsar) denies th’one, and Gesner dislikes th’other, Or 
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will you turn into the aquarium, and see the Boas? This is 
that great water-snake which useth to suck whole heards of 
kine as long as they are milch, and afterwards to devoure 
them : freshwater sea-serpent of the direst ! Or the Whall, 
horlepool, or whirlepoole (a kind of whall), which is a huge 
fish? Interesting too is the Gavot, a little sharp-toothed, 
scaleless, lively and slippery seafish, that at first sight re- 
sembles a gudgeon, or the little sea-dragon. He lies much 
under stones and among rocks, where he is taken at an 
ebbing water : sometimes to the taker’s pain, for if he look 
not very well to him, he will nip him by the fingers. Then 
there is the lean Maigre, a great and skalie fish, having a 
wattle on his chinne, two holes on the top of his beak 
near his eies, and two stones within his head, of some 
vertue (as is supposed) against the cholick. The French 
do tearm him thus, not because he is lean, but because 
by the whiteness of his flesh he seems so. Howsoever, 
and howsoever he be dressed, he is reasonable good meat. 
Be advised, and abuse not this royal fish near the gulf of 
Gascony and thereaway, for they rave about him much 
more than they catch and eat him, in the Easter spring- 
time under the in-shore rocks. Near Bayonne they call 
him a borrugat. Our showman is, perhaps, not quite 
sure of his ‘ bortiére,’ corruptly for ‘portiére, which 
he opines to be the female salmon: greater, and fuller of 
red spots than the male, and having the end of her nether 
jaw hooked or bending upwards, whereas he is straight. 
By Annacotty and by Dunass (and by any other fearful 
oath) that be an old cock-salmon ! 

And now let our broidering showman come forward 
and declare himself as one Randle Cotgrave, who wrote 
the famous Dictionary in which he hid away this precious 
Zoo. Of course many outlandish things in such a ‘ bundle 
of words’ as his was must be the outcome of compila- 
tion. His excellent botany—especially of the wilderness 
of simples—was his own, personally, both in English 
andin French. But he knew no more of unanimated nature 
than Goldy did of the other, the animated, portion. 
In feathers and fur also he was strong: often giving in- 
terminable lists of names for the same bird. Take the 
woodpecker, which was also the speight. or specht, hick- 
way, greenpeak, wall-pecker, and heigh-haw, which last 
may be the Kentish yatHe that Mr. George Meredith is so 
fond of putting into his verse, but which Cotgrave leaves 
unnamed, Or the little wrenne is proudly called roy 
Bertrand, or roy Bertault, and caressingly beurichon 
berichot, berchot, le boeuf de Dieu (a very strange name), 
and our Ladies henne. ‘The ravenous shrike is also a 
nynmurder and a wariangle ; the hedge-sparrow is a dun- 
neck and a dike-smowler ; the jack-snipe is also the snyte- 
knave, and in French the two-for-one—termed so because 
two of them are worth but one good snyte. (He should 
be carefully distinguished from the great Russian double- 
snipe, who is, as some maintain, your only game bird.) But 
then definition nods off again into the preternatural, and 
gives us the bruant (a small brownish and gluttonous 
variety of our own green linnet) as ‘a certain little beauti- 
ful and dull-sighted bird, enemy to horses, whose 
neighing he counterfeits. Some call him a_ yellow- 
hammer or yowl-ring:’ which indeed he is not. Then 
the becfigue is ‘the dainty little bird called by some gnat- 
snapper or fig eater. I rather think that, wanting the 
bird, as we do, we want also a name for it.’ There is a 
fig-garden at Worthing, which may well be as old as Cot- 
grave’s day, where they say (in winter) the beccafico does 
come in fig-time. Anyhow, this nonsuch and gladdening 
dictionary-maker never preserved him in commanderia and 
vinegar, spitted him on a wooden skewer, toasted him 
over red-hot charcoal, and then consummately burnt his 
mouth with him, secundum artem. Cotgrave takes lots of 
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his metaphors from the animal kingdom, as beccassié, gulled 
abused, woodcockised, made a woodcock; and he is full 
of the arts of hunting and the tricks of trapping. Thus, 
the French bray, bret or breulet, is a little engine made 
of two stickes joined together and governed by a small 
cord, wherewith fowlers catch small little birds, the whilst 
they wonder at an Owle that’s set of purpose to amaze 
them. 

Yet all this is but as large as life and twice as natural, 
Let us back to our private Zoo, and admire in the 
reptile-house the spotted or starry lizard Stellio, which 
having (as he doth half-yearly) cast his skin (a soveraigne 
remedy for the falling sicknesse) [and therefore ought he 
be kept in th’Elk’s stable] presently devours it, to deprive 
mankind of it. The Salamander, which is called blande 
because of her slow or soft gate, is a spotted lizard or 
beast like a lizard, which (as old authors affirm) lives much 
in the fire, and either is not hurt by it, or within a while 
quenches it. But the truth is that, although she endure 
it better then any other beast, yet at length, or if she 
stay any while in it, it is not quenched by her, but she 
consumed by it ; which sounds like one for Francois I". In 
this house we keep a few other small deer. As the vene- 
mous black flie called a long-leg or wag-leg. Also the 
Cigale, a thick, broad-headed and mouthlesse flie, which 
ordinarily sits on trees, and sings (after her skreaking 
fashion) both day and night; living only of the dew of 
heaven, which she draws into her by certaine tongue- 
like prickles placed on her breast. She hanteth both 
old and cold countries [which, frankly, is nonsense], and 
therefore we neither have her nor name for her. ‘Tis 
of course the fretful cicada (upon whom be peace). 

But let us to the nobler animals, and see @ midge/, nigaud, 
nigauld, nigeur, a fop, a trifler, and ideot. Here, too, is a 
good place to speak of a certaine worme bred in a man’s 
head, and making him cholericke humourous and fantasti- 
call when it biteth. Whereupon a brawling, frapling, jang- 
ling, jarring; also an odd humour in the man: a worme 
in the head or brizze in the taile. The worm pricks him ; 
the toy hath taken him in the head. And here—if it 
were only to prove that Tartarin’s bridge was not then 
engineered—must be thrown in a pretty little proverb or 
local catch : 

‘Entre Beaucaire et Tarascon 
Ne paist ny brebis ny mouton ; 


for that great river the Rhosne drowns up all the ground 


! 


that’s between them ! 


BEHIND THE SHADE 


_ street was the common East End street—two 

parallels of brick pierced with windows and doors. 
But at the end of one, where the builder had found a 
remnant of land too small for another ‘six-roomer,’ 
there stood an odd box of a cottage, with three rooms 
and a washhouse. It had a green door with a well- 
blacked knocker round the corner; and in the lower 
window in front stood a ‘shade of fruit’—a cone of waxen 
grapes and apples under a glass cover. 

Although the house was smaller than the others, and 
was built upon a remnant, it was always a house of some 
consideration. In a street like this one mere independence 
of pattern gives distinction. And a house inhabited by one 
sole family makes a figure among houses inhabited by two 
or more, even though it be the smallest of all. And here 
the seal of respectability was set by the shade of fruit—a 
sign accepted in those parts. Now, when people keep a 
house to themselves, and keep it clean; when they 
neither stand at the doors nor gossip across back-fences ; 
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when, moreover, they have a well-dusted shade of fruit 
in the front window ; and, especially, when they are two 
women who tell nobody their business: they are known 
at once for well-to-do, and are regarded with the admixture 
of spite and respect that is proper to the circumstances. 
They are also watched. 

Still, the neighbours knew the history of the Perkinses, 
mother and daughter, in its main features, with little dis- 
agreement: having told it to each other, filling in the details 
when occasion seemed to serve. Perkins, ere he died, had 
been a shipwright; and this was when the shipwrights 
were the aristocracy of the shops, and he that worked 
more than three or four days a week was counted a 
mean slave; it was long (in fact) before depression, 
strikes, iron plates, and collective blindness had driven 
shipbuilding to the Clyde. Perkins had laboured no 
more than his fellows, had married a tradesman’s daughter, 
and had spent his money with freedom; and some 
while after his death his widow and daughter came 
to live in the little house, and kept a school for 
tradesmen’s little girls in a back room over the wash- 
house. But as the School Board waxed in power, and the 
tradesmen’s pride in regard thereunto waned, the attend- 
ance, never large, came down to twos and threes. Then 
Mrs. Perkins met with her accident. <A dweller in 
Stidder’s Rents overtook her one night, and, having 
vigorously punched her in the face and the breast, kicked 
her and jumped on her for five minutes as she lay on the 
pavement. In the dark, it afterwards appeared, he had 
mistaken her for his mother. The one distinct opinion 
the adventure bred in the street was Mrs. Webster’s, 
the Little Bethelite, who considered it a judgment for 
sinful pride (Mrs. Perkins had been a Church-goer). But 
the neighbours never saw Mrs. Perkins again. The doctor 
left his patient ‘as well as she ever would be, but bed- 
ridden and helpless. Her daughter was a scraggy, sharp- 
faced woman of thirty or so, whose black dress hung 
from her hips as from a wooden frame ; and some people 
got into the way of calling her Mrs. Perkins, seeing no 
other thus to honour. And meantime, the school had ceased, 
although Miss Perkins essayed a revival, and joined a 
Dissenting chapel to that end. 

Then, one day, a card appeared in the window, over the 
shade of fruit, with the legend ‘ Pianoforte Lessons,’ It 
was not approved by the street. It was a standing ad- 
vertisement of the fact that the Perkinses had a piano, 
which others had not. It also revealed a grasping spirit 
on the part of people able to keep a house to themselves, 
with red curtains and a shade of fruit in the parlour win- 
dow; who, moreover, had been able to give up keeping a 
school because of ill-health. The pianoforte lessons were 
eight-and-sixpence a quarter, twoa week. Nobody was ever 
known to take them but the relieving officer's daughter, 
and she paid sixpence a lesson, to see how she got on, 
and left off in three weeks. The card stayed in the 
window a fortnight longer, and none of the neighbours saw 
the cart that came in the night and took away the old 
‘abinet piano (with the channelled keys) that had been 
fourth-hand when Perkins bought it twenty years ago. 
Mrs. Clark, the widow who sewed far into the night, 
may possibly have heard a noise and looked ; but she 
said nothing if she did. There was no card in the 
window next morning, but the shade of fruit stood primly 
respectable as ever. The curtains were drawn a little 
closer across, for some of the children playing in the street 
were used to flatten their faces against the lower panes, 
and discuss the piano, the stuff-bottomed chairs, the anti- 
macassars, the mantelpiece ornaments, and the loo table 
with the family Bible and the album on it. 

It was soon after this that the Perkinses altogether 
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ceased from shopping—ceased, at any rate, in that neigh- 
bourhood. Trade with them had already been dwindling, 
and it was said that Miss Perkins was getting stingier than 
her mother—who had been stingy enough herself. Indeed, 
the Perkins demeanour began to change for the worse, to be 
significant of a miserly retirement and an offensive aliena- 
tion from the rest of the street. One day the deacon 
called, as was his practice now and then; but, being in- 
vited no further than the doorstep, he went away in 
dudgeon, and did not return. Nor, indeed, was Miss 
Perkins seen again at chapel. 

Then there was a discovery. The spare figure of Miss 
Perkins was seldom seen in the streets, and then almost 
always at night; but on these occasions she was observed 
to carry parcels, of varying shapes and wrappings. Once, 
in broad daylight, with a package in newspaper, she made 
such haste past a shop-window where stood Mrs, Webster 
and Mrs. Jones, that she tripped on the broken sole of one 
shoe, and fell headlong. The newspaper broke away from 
its pins, and although the woman reached and reco- 
vered her parcel before she rose it was plain to see 
that it was made up of cheap shirts, cut out ready for the 
stitching. The street had the news the same hour, and it 
was generally held that such a taking of the bread out of 
the mouths of them that wanted it by them that had 
plenty was a scandal and a shame, and ought to be put a 
stop to. And Mrs. Webster, foremost in the setting right 
of things, undertook to find out whence the work came, 
and to say a few plain words in the right quarter. 

All this while nobody watched closely enough to note 
that the parcels brought in were fewer than the parcels 
taken out. Even a hand-truck was not noticed, late one 
evening, the door being round the corner, and mest 
people within, One morning, though, Miss Perkins, her 
best foot foremost, was venturing along a near street 
with an outgoing parcel—large and triangular and wrapped 
in white drugget—when the relieving officer turned the 
corner across the way. The relieving officer was a man in 
whose system of etiquette the Perkinses had caused some 
little disturbance. His ordinary female acquaintances 
(not of course professional) he was in the habit of 
recognising by a gracious nod. When he met the 
minister's wife he lifted his hat, instantly assuming 
an intense frown, in the event of irreverent observation. 
Now, he quite felt that the Perkinses were entitled to some 
advance upon the nod, although it would be absurd to 
raise them to a level with the minister’s wife. So he 
had long established a compromise: he closed his finger 
and thumb upon the brim of his hat, and let his hand 
fall forthwith. Preparing now to accomplish this salute, 
he was astounded to see that Miss Perkins, as soon as she 
was aware of his approach, turned her face, which was rather 
flushed, away from him, and went hurrying onward looking 
at the wall on her side of the street. The relieving 
officer, checking his hand on its way to his hat, stopped 
and looked after her as she turned the corner, hugging her 
parcel on the side next the wall. Then he shouldered 
his umbrella and pursued his way, holding his head 
high, and staring fiercely straight before him ; fora reliev- 
ing officer is not used to being cut. 

It was a little after this that Mr. Crouch, the landlord, 
called. He had not been calling regularly, because of late 
Miss Perkins had left her four shillings of rent with Mrs. 
Crouch every Saturday evening. He noted with satisfac- 
tion the whitened sills and the shade of fruit, behind 
which the curtains were now drawn close and pinned 
together. He turned the corner and lifted the bright 
knocker. Miss Perkins half opened the door, stood in 
the opening, and began to speak. His jaw dropped. ‘ Beg 

pardon—forgot something. Won't wait—call next week— 
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do just as well’; and he hurried round the corner and 
down the street, puffing and blowing and staring. ‘Why, 
the woman frightened me, he explained to Mrs. Crouch. 
‘There’s something wrong with her eyes, and she looked 
like a corpse. The rent wasn’t ready—I could see that 
before she spoke; so I cleared out.’ 

‘P’raps something’s happened to the old lady, sug- 
gested Mrs. Crouch. ‘Anyhow, I should think the rent 
‘ud be all right.’ And he thought it would. 

Nobody saw the Perkinses that week. The shade of 
fruit stood in its old place, but was thought not to have 
been dusted after Tuesday. 
doorstep were neglected. 


Certainly the sills and the 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
were swallowed up in a choking brown fog, wherein men 
lost their bearings, and fell into docks, and stepped over 
embankment edges. It was as though a great blot had 
fallen and obliterated three days from the calendar. It 
cleared on Monday morning, and, just as the women in 
the street were sweeping their steps, Mr. Crouch was 
seen at the green door. He lifted the knocker, dull and 
sticky now with the foul vapour, and knocked a gentle 
rat-tat. There was noanswer. He knocked again, a little 
louder, and waited, listening, But there was neither voice 
nor movement within. He gave three heavy knocks, and 
then came round to the front window. There was the 
shade of fruit, the glass a little duller on the top, the 
curtains pinned close about it, and nothing to see beyond 
them. He tapped at the window with his knuckles, and 
backed into the roadway to look at the one above. This 
was a window with a striped holland blind and a short 
net curtain ; but never a face was there. 
stopped to look, and one from opposite came and reported 
that she had seen nothing of Miss Perkins for a week, 
and that certainly nobody had left the house that blessed 
morning. And Mr. Crouch grew excited, and bellowed 
through the keyhole. 

In the end they opened the sash-fastening with a knife, 
moved the shade of fruit, and got in. 
and empty, and their steps and voices resounded as those 
of people in a vacant house. 


The sweepers 


The room was bare 


The washhouse was empty, 
but it was clean, and there was a little net curtain in the 
window. The short passage and the stairs were bare boards. 
In the back room by the stair-head was a drawn window- 
blind, and that was all. In the front room with the striped 
blind and the short curtain there was a bed of rags and 
old newspapers; also a wooden box; and on each of 
these was a dead woman. 

Both deaths were from syncope, the doctor found ; and 
the better-nourished woman—she on the bed—had died 
first ; perhaps by a day or two. The other case was rather 
curious ; it exhibited a degree of shrinkage in the digestive 
organs unprecedented in his experience. After the inquest 
the street had an evening’s fame: for the papers printed 
coarse drawings of the house, and in leaderettes demanded 
the abolition of something. Then it became its wonted 
self. And it was doubted if the wax apples and the 
curtains fetched enough to pay pore Mr. Crouch his fort- 
night’s rent. 


AN ENGLISH COLONY IN UGANDA 


SYNDICATE has been formed for est: ablishing a 
Colony in Uganda, and the project is said to be so 
warmly welcomed that operations will begin forthwith. 
Those who conceived it—some weeks or months ago, 
evidently—must have a cheery faith in the public’s common 
sense. Events have justified them in a measure, for the 
Government no longer dares to talk of scuttling, and Lord 
Rosebery, we may be sure, will never think of it, Whether 
or no an English settlement would flourish on the African 
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plateau is an interesting question. All unprejudiced 
persons with no stake in the issue would like to see it 
essayed. The union of philanthropy and business which, 
I presume, is its object, yields no dividends, but the 
results it has are always curious to watch. Uganda seems 
very promising in this point of view. Its inhabitants are 
intelligent, bustling, and not too numerous, Captain 
Lugard estimates that more than one-half of them have 
been slaughtered in the recent wars, but enough remain for 
such unskilled labour as the colonist needs. Land, there- 
fore, may be had cheap, and may be occupied without 
disturbing the natives. As for its quality, large areas are 
suitable for the cultivation of cereals, including wheat, 
Also, the region contains 


* cotton 


and there is a market at hand, 
much of the black porous earth which is called 
soil’ in India. Tea may be grown, probably, as in Assam. 
Coffee is indigenous. The climate, being that of the Hill 
Stations in India, is ‘all that could be desired.’ There is 
a hot zone to traverse, stretching three hundred miles 
inland from the coast ; but no doubt the sanguine promoter 
expects the railway to keep pace with his enterprise. In 
short, Uganda is so well fitted for occupation by honest and 
hard-working Europeans that the pious soul may recognise 
a special dispensation in the chance which gives us an 
opportunity for using it for our needs: provided always 
that European settlers will remain honest and hard-work- 
ing inthe tropics. And that is where the interest begins. 
There are few precedents, but those which may be 
We must not look to 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. They were not 


cited are mostly not encouraging. 


established in the Tierra Caliente, of course: only one 
within the Tropics occupies a plateau like that of Uganda. 
A good many millions of field-workers in Central and South 
America call themselves white ; but they did not begin 
to dig and sow until their blood was so well mixed with 
Indian or negro, or both, that they could endure the sun- 
The meanest of their forefathers had a slave or 
But there is an instance which 
applies exactly to our case. From the frontier of the 
United States to Cape Horn there are no people so flourish- 


shine. 
two to labour for him. 


ing as the Costa Rican. From the descriptions five- 
sixths of them oc:upy a country very like Uganda. The 
labouring class there has such pure Spanish blood that fair 
hair and red cheeks are common: stalwart are they, too, 
good-looking, as independent as Europeans and at least 
as prosperous, If they would only keep from aquardiente, 
gambling, and revolutions they would all be rich ; ; but, as 
the world goes, a habit of drinking implies high wages 
It may be added that 


the Costa Rican people keep up a steady flow of emigra- 


and an assurance of employment. 


tion from the plateau towards the Atlantic, where the 
land is low and hot and unhealthy toa proverb: neverthe- 
less, they thrive there. 

But history tells, and the appearance of the people, the 
absence of ruins, confirm her statement, that Indians 
never occupied the territory now called Costa Rica, And 
negroes were never imported such numbers as else- 
The Spanish emigrants had to work with their 


But they pros- 


where. 
own hands. Tew came, fewer stayed. 
pered and multiplied, and their descendants reap the 
benefit. Would English labouring men consent to earn 
their bread in the sweat of their brows in an environment 
of ‘niggers’? Therein lies the grand difficulty. The 
white man, whatever his race or class, instinctively claims 
the mastership so soon as ever he finds himself among 
‘natives.’ The Briton has such a feeling more strongly 
developed than another; and for that reason the East India 
Company set its face against the settlement of old soldiers 
in the Hills, and the Crown has followed its policy. 


Anglo-Indian statesmen are well enough aware that 
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thriving English colonies might be established in the 
highiands ; and, had any been founded early in the cen- 
tury, they would have given us just what we want for the 
security of India—a loyal garrison behind the first line 
of defence. Such 
colonies might have been established, truly, and might 
have been invaluable: but it is far more likely that they 
would have failed and become perennial sources of 
The British loafer, though, by 
He is a sturdy beggar 


But the risk was, and is, too great. 


trouble, even danger. 
comparison rare, is now a curse. 
who lives by ‘coshering,’ if not worse, upon the peasants 

irritating them, bringing the English name into disre- 
pute, often causing disturbances, 

That way lies the danger of colonising the Tropics. 
There are plenty of districts in the New World, as in the 
Old, where English agriculturists might settle and multiply 
without interfering with the natives as in Australia. But 
in all such districts, saving Costa Rica, there are natives 
within reach as it were. They would be invited to work, 
and presently, they would be compelled to work. The 
abuse might be checked, at the cost of not a little in 
friction and in money. But it would be very difficult to 
prevent the idle and the reckless from breaking bounds 
and going on tramp, making the barbarian their prey, 
breeding troubles innumerable. If the Government of 
ludia, with every advantage a Government can have more 
complete and handy and irresistible than any other save 
the Russian, is unable to suppress the scandal and the 
mischief of vagrancy, how should authority cope with it 
in the heart of Africa? One is free to hope that the 
colonists would all be virtuous, and would all beget sons 
as virtuous as themselves. But where the consequences 
would be so grave it seems a hazardous experiment to 
try. Freperick Boye. 


FAITS-DIVERS 


PART des vérités, que le poéte peut extraire et 

garde pour son secret, hors de lentretien, meéditant 
les produire, au moment opportun avec transfiguration, 
rien, dans cet effondrement de Panama, ne m’intéressa, par 
de léclat. Aux fantasmagoriques couchers du soleil, quand 
croulent seuls des nuages (et ce qu’ a ]’insu homme leur 
caufie probablement de ses réves), une liquéfaction de trésor 
coule, s’étale, rutile a l’horizon, J’y ai l'impression de ce 
que peuvent étre des sommes, millions par centaine ou au- 
dela, égales 4 celles dont l’énumeération, au réquisitoire et 
dans la superbe défense des avocats, pendant le procés, me 
laissa, relativement a leurs existences, incrédule. Pourtant, 
il est, cet or, et méme partout un peu! mais l’incapacité 
des chiffres, grandiloquents, a le traduire, vraiment reléve 
dun cas; oi personne ne se complut d voir. Je me 
trouve nul, pour l’expliquer ; encore que ce soit un indice 
que, plus une somme se majore ou recule, quant 4 homme 
simple, vers l’improbable, elle recoit, pour s'inscrire, plus de 
zeros; signifiant que son total ¢quivaut 2 rien, presque. Que 
cache ce défaut d’éblouissement révélé par la discussion 
d'intéréts financiers, les plus vastes d’un si¢cle, sinon, peut- 
¢étre, qu’clire un dieu n’est pas pour le confiner A l’ombre 
intcrieure des coffres en fer et des poches. 
manque de splendeur, }’ instant venu ou quand il y aurait 


Voila son 
lieu de rayonner, I] n’est pas jusqu’A ces cheques fameux 
qui ne le desservent et, notamment un soin par le destina- 
taire pris d’y tronquer et rendre méconnaissable la 
signature. Tout a été gris, méprisable, camaieu : alors 
qu’était en jeu ce qui seul éclaire les consciences. L’ engin 
de terrible précision qui soit, aboutit 4 du vague. Milliard 
a fini, je redirai Pactole. Ce refus, plausible en temps 
quelconque, des affaires, ot plutét s’agit d’épandre le 
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voile, a trahir quelque somptuosité peut cesser, dans le 
désespoir et si la lumiére se fait brutalement de dehors. 
.... Alors des magnificences pareilles au vaisseau qui 
s'incendie, ne se rend et féte ciel et eau de son 
héroisme. Le badaud doit arguer de l’effacement terne 
de l’or, dans une des circonstances théatrales de paraitre, 
aveuglant, clair, cynique, l indifference oi la monnaie 
tient chacun quand ce n’est l’occasion d’y faire main 
basse. La trés vaine divinité universelle, sans manifesta- 
tion ni pompes. 
tion, songeant, a part moi, que peut-ctre, en raison d’un 


Je n’éléve aucune plainte de ma deécep- 


tel phénoméne, et pas pour un autre, revient 4 l’écrivain ce 
don d’amonceler de radieuses clartés avec les seuls mots 
qu'il profére, comme ceux bien mis en place par exemple 
de Vérité et de Beaute. 

Abstention de tout feu d’artifice ostentatoire, chez le 
monstre en faveur de qui peu a peu abdique l’individu 
jadis humain: elle ne laisse pas cependant que d’illuminer 
une intense et poignante figure de vieillard par un peuple 
longtemps acclamé, l’athl¢te chu, Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
Je ne saurais méme dire si le grand Age le marquant 
comme d'une stupeur a approche d’évenements qui lui 
demeurent ¢trangers, et consentant quils échappent a sa 
destinée, ne lui confére pas une supériorité entre ses con- 
I] ignorera a jamais le désastre d'une por- 
La coutume 


temporains. 
tion de gloire nationale attenant a la sienne. 
veut, en effet, que le condamné par défaut, c’est le cas, ne 
puisse étre appréhendé avant signification du jugement : 
or, parce quil ne comprendrait pas, on la différera 
toujours. 

Tels sont les faits. 

Comme imagination dans la mise au point d’un heros 
noble et pénible, avouez que ce n’est pas mal, quant a la 
modernité : qui noie et efface plutét, brume sur tout edifice, 
les marbres. Aucune €poque ne groupe mieux ces 
éléments d’une tragédie que la nétre, involontairement. 
Isoler le principal personnage m’importait, attendu qu’il 
confirme par son exception trop aisément la remarque, 
indiscutable, que souffle ce procés. Ou JT inaplitude en 
quelques cas de la Justice a fl frir. Ajoute que je ne récuse 
ici son intervention ni, je poursuis, dés J'instant qu’ 
actionnée et mue, un résultat, la sentence. I1 faut, pour 
conclure une de ces extraordinaires enterprises qui, en 
la finance, importent quelques restes de la guerre, 
qu’on soit couvert, par le tyran: ou malheur! un 


anonymat gouvernemental peut, il doit,  s’entre- 
mettre et tout 
coupablement. Toutefois ne 
la fonction de la Justice est une fiction, cela par le 
fait seul quelle ne rend pas l’argent. Homme, jamais, 
ne sera ni¢é par une machine, nette, impartiale, cor- 


Je ne demande méme pas compte a la 


arréter court. Suez a_ réussi, 


pas perdre de vue que 


recte je le sais. 
légalité de ceci, qu'elle n’ait pas les mots heureux et, par 
exemple, indique la calamiteuse fin inflig¢e au promoteur 
d'une des grandioses aventures contemporaines, du trait 
succinct ‘d’escroquerie.’ Je la comprends simplificatrice 
par devoir et en raison qu'il n'y a pas besoin d’épithttes 
multiples pour dénombrer les hommes ; quand ils échap- 
pent a l’élite. Je ne la blame en rien, dis-je et m/incline 
devant la chose jugée, comme il suffit; aussi devant les 
termes, parce que je les sais faux et que par leur géné- 
ralité sinistre vient le salut, pour tel sentencié. Lequel 
sera frappé, pour montrer qu'il n’est pas atteint ou que de 
belles tétes se portent haut quand méme. Ainsi de cette 
étrange heure, une attristante que puisse traverser quelque 
nation (2 son sujet je me promettais de n’écrire ou c’est 
peu mon affaire) l'apercu, qui jaillit, malgré tout et moi- 
méme. Sauf la plebe d’Ames excitcée par une statue a 
terre, personne, que le jugement rendu satisfasse dans les 


mystcérieuses arguties de son équité. Un arret reste 
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chose grossitre 4 cause méme du nombre trop grand de 
ceux dont il devient le porte-parole ; il laisse, outre les 
appels juridiques et des cassations, une échappatoire 
aux esprits, eux, souverains. Formalité respectable ou 
nécessaire pour le bon ordre commun, en tant qu'un 
doigt promp: sur l’épaule avec insistance ‘ arrétez-vous, 
Messieurs, je ne permets’: sans la marque vieille au fer 
rouge. Quelque point de vue suit toute commotion 
publique, il prévaut pour les ans. La lueur prend, dés 
que notce juste, une valeur, inappréciable chez nous, 
en une embryonnaire démocratie que veut obscurcir le 
mensonge vomi par on ne sait quelle gueule! d'une arme 
au nom de tous capable de détruire l’individu ; soit de lui 
oter a coup certain honneur. Une idée par hasard est 
sortie de ce qui se dénomme ‘le monde’ et le rattache 
a’ cette acuité dans le gott et  I’émotion, qui 
fut son passé francais, Les salons ont conversé juste. 
Tant de mains, en quelque facon anarchistes, de 
gens pourtant de convention, retardant leur ¢élan 
de crainte de paraitre protester contre l’arrét a 
peine lu qui serrérent dignement, spontanément, grave- 
ment la main des condamnés, comme si rien ne s était 
passé, y effacant la trace de ligatures infumantes: elles 
ont signifié quelque chose d’inconscient et de supréme. 
Juges, prononcez: a nous, un tribut payé par les 
imprudents, de leur remettre la peine, non; du moins, 
dintimes et supérieures conséquences. Je ne connais, 
renouant a l’ordre des faits ce sentiment tris neuf, 
imprecis, certain qui sest fait jour, ou que songea 
déterminer cet article, l'intention des cabinets d'Europe 
et de notre propre chancellerie relativement au plus 
gemmé et chamarré de décorations octogénaire pauvre 
qui soit: et si l'on s’entendra pour en deénuer ses 
solitaires et proches obs¢ques. Un doute me demeure 
que l’Académie francaise, gardienne si soucieuse de tout 
formalisme (elle représente les lettres) optre la radiation 
du vieux M. de Lesseps, recu naguéres inconsidcrément 
par une prévenance extra littéraire. 
STEPHANE Ma tare. 


NEW YEAR IN ATHENS 


PPNHE Guide-books warn travellers to expect rain and 

cold weather in Athens during the first two months 
of the year, but 1892 closed with splendour of blue sky 
and sunshine, suggestive of flannels and straw hats, making 
one envy the peasantry their cool white kilts. Pentelicus, 
it is true, on the east, and Helicon and mightier Parnassus, 
on the west, are snowclad; but here the temperature is 
that of a May morning in Devonshire. Sitting on the 
Acropolis in the noontide glare, it was hard to realise that 
one had alreadyspent New Year’s Day in Paris under twenty 
degrees of frost, for the Eastern almanack being, of eourse, 
old style, lags thirteen days behind that of the West. 

It is the eve of the New Year, and as the day wears on 
preparations for the morrow’s festival increase. In Athens, 
every day is a half-holiday except those which are whole 
holidays: all business that cannot be done in the open 
air seems to be over by one o'clock, and the afternoon is 
spent in the innumerable cafés, in paying visits, or sitting 
in the Plateia among gold-laden oranges and cypress 
spires. New Year's eve is the same, only more so. The 
streets are thronged—Christians, Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
heretics and Americans jostle each other amiably and 
aimlessly : as you push your way slowly down the street 
of Hermes you may chance to receive part of a shower of 
coloured wafers with which nymphs in the balconies greet 
their swains in the crowd: and certainly your equanimity 
will be put to the test by the extraordinary pertinacity 
shown by the majority of the male population in creating 
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disagreeable noises. Wooden rattles, bladder squeaks and 
penny whistles resound on all sides, not from juveniles 
only, for yonder is a stalwart, grizzle-headed peasant in 
scarlet cap, blue jacket, and snowy kilt, looking for all 
the world as if he had just walked out of an opera chorus, 
whirling his rattle as relentlessly as any of them, This 
noise, varied with barking of many dogs and braying of 
bugles and brass bands, lasts far into the night. 

On the morrow the town is early astir, but the weather 
has changed: it has been raining heavily, and the deep, 
white dust in the streets has become liquid plaster of 
Paris. Heavy clouds roll up from the south, wrapping 
the flanks of Hymettus and boding a wet day. Neverthe- 
less Athens is en fcle: the king, it is true, is indisposed, 
and will not hold the customary baise-mains ; but the 
Queen is to make a progress in state to the Cathedral and 
troops are already assembling to line the streets. There 
is infinite variety of uniforms, but in smartness and 
physique none can compare with the //2onoi composing 
the Royal guards, who, as a hotel waiter informed us, 
‘walk upon the mountains when there is war.’ They 
wear the national dress—a white kilt with very full pleat, 
white jacket embroidered with black, white leggings and 
a coquettish crimson cap with long black tassel. These 
Highlanders are the only Greek troops which satisfy 
British notions of military bearing; howbeit their soldierly 
carriage is the result, not of setting up drill, but of exces- 
sively tight waistbelts on frames naturally athletic. It is 
difficult, however, to imagine that their heel-less shoes with 
long turned-up toes with black tufts can be good gear for 
long marches. The other infantry regiments are manned 
at a very low standard of height ; the men look poorly fed 
and slouch along in a spiritless way; nor is there any 
professional swagger about the cavalry and artillery; their 
clothing is soiled and worn, their accoutrements and horse 
furniture of the plainest, and badly cleaned. But the 
officers, of whom there seems an amazing superfluity in all 
arms, are resplendent with gold and silver lace and 
pirouette everywhere, with pinched waists and flowing 
cocks’ plumes of azure and white in the infantry and 
cavalry, bloodred in the artillery. The horses, though 
small and roughcoated, are wiry and well bred, have 
excellent legs and feet and are probably capable of much 
hard work, 

A flare of trumpets announces the Queen's appear- 
ance at the door of the palace. Bystanders are admitted 
anywhere, but there are few of them pressing to see the 
procession, and those who do line the side of the ‘ Plateia 
tou Syntagmatos’ are the reverse of enthusiastic. Most 
of those nearest the carriages raise their hats ; but there 
isno cheering, and Her Majesty does not find it neces- 
sary tomake more than the slightest possible acknowledg- 
ment in return. ‘She gives herself away,’ explains an 
English onlooker to his friend: ‘the people can see her 
whenever they want to, you know.’ 

It is raining pretty smartly now, but after the royal 
and official procession has returned from the cathedral 
the rain ceases, the clouds disperse, the sun shines out, 
the sky resumes its incomparable blue and it is quite hot 
enough for outdoor enjoyment. 

It must be confessed that Athens in holiday trim is dis- 
appointing. It ought not to be so, for the rain has put a 
fresh face on everything. The feathery pepper trees 
along the streets are veritably green, instead of white as 
usual with all pervading dust, the limestone or marble 
pavement is exquisitely bright and clean, and each 
venodocheion sets out a tempting array of chairs and 
tables for al fresco refreshment. It is the holiday makers 
themselves who are in fault by reason of the dress they 
choose to wear. Alas, for the handsome kilt costume 
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with its richness of creamy white and blue and scarlet ; 
alas, for the more sober yet picturesque dress of 
the island men—blue jacket and loose flowing petti- 
coat-trousers, with crimson cap and sash; they are 
still to be seen in the streets, but in less propor- 
tion on holidays than on ordinary days, for the rising 
generation have acquired the conviction that ‘store 
clothes’ are more genteel than native dress, and the 
hateful ‘billyeock’ or ‘bowler’ has become the keynote 
of costume—here, as in other capitals. Of the women, 
too, how few (and these not the younger or well-to-do) 
have kept to the white sleeves and broidered pelisse 
which becomes them and the landscape so well. ‘They 
are not one in a hundred of the others, who are pranked 
in caricature of Parisian modes. Thus the prevailing hue 
of the crowd is not white, as in Athenian festivals of old, 
with gleams of scarlet and rich blue, but black, as on an 
English Bank-holiday. So if you would escape the noise 
and forget how modern men delight in multiplying ugli- 
ness, you shall wander out along the Boulevard of the 
Philhellenes, turn aside to the right beyond the last of 
the roadside houses, and enter the theatre of Dionysos. 
There, seating yourself in one of the marble stalls of the 
priests, you may bask awhile in the sunshine and muse on 
the famous dramas erewhile presented on that ruined stage. 
Later, as the shadows creep out longer, you shall climb 
the height whereon the lonely Parthenon soars aloft in 
shattered majesty, and, while the evening splendours 
gather over distant Corinth, stand on the platform of the 
temple of Nike, and steep yourself in a draught of mingled 
beauty and association, such as no other spot in this 


wrinkled world can afford. Herserrt MaAxwe.t. 


THE ISLE OF VOICES* 


Y ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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IV—THE WIZARD'S TRYST 
MFNHOUGH he could not yet bring about the destruction 
of the trees, Keola was well enough pleased, and 
began to look about him, and take pleasure in his days. 
And among other things he was the kinder to his wife, so 
that the girl began to love him greatly. 

One day he came to the hut, and she lay on the ground 
lamenting. 

‘Why,’ said Keola, ‘ what is wrong with you now . 

She declared it was nothing. 

The same night she woke him. The lamp burned 
very low, but he saw by her face she was in sorrow. 

‘Keola,’ she said, ‘put your ear to my mouth that I 
may whisper, for none must hear us. Two days before 
the boats begin to be got ready, go you to the seaside of 
the isle and lie in a thicket. We shall choose that place 
beforehand, you and I; and hide food, and every night I 
shall come near by there singing. So whena night comes, 
and you do not hear me, you shall know we are clean 
gone out of the island, and you may come forth again in 
safety.’ 

The soul of Keola died within him. 

‘What is this ?’ he cried. ‘1 cannot live among devils, 
I will not be left behind upon this isle. I am dying to 
leave it.’ 

‘You will never leave it alive, my poor Keola,’ said the 
girl ; ‘for to tell you the truth, my people are eaters of 
men ; but this they keep secret. And the reason they 
will kill you before we leave is because in our own island 
ships come, and Donat-Kimaran comes and talks from the 
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French, and there is a white trader there in a house with 
a verandah, and a catechist. O, that is a fine place 
indeed! ‘The trader has barrels filled with flour, and a 
French warship once came in the lagoon and gave every- 
body wine and biscuit. Ah, my poor Keola,I wish I 
could take you there, for great is my love to you, and it 
is the finest place in the seas except Papeste.’ 

So now Keola was the most terrified man in the four 
oceans. He had heard tell of eaters of men in the south 
islands, and the thing had always been a fear to him ; and 
here it was knocking at his door, He had heard besides, 
by travellers, of their practices, and how when they are in 
a mind to eat a man, they cherish and fondle him like a 
mother with a favourite baby. And he saw this must be 
his own case ; and that was why he had been housed, and 
fed, and wived, and liberated from all work ; and why the 
old men and chiefs discoursed with him like a person of 
weight. So he lay on his bed and railed upon his destiny, 
and the flesh curdled on his bones. 

The next day the people of the tribe were very civil as 
their way was. They were elegant speakers, and they 
made beautiful poetry, and jested at meals so that a 
missionary must have died laughing. It was little enough 
Keola cared for their fine ways; all he saw was the white 
teeth shining in their mouths, and his gorge rose at the 
sight; and when they were done eating, he went and lay 
in the bush like a dead man. ‘The next day it was the 
same ; and then his wife followed him. 

‘Keola,’ she said, ‘if you do not eat, I tell you plainly 
you will be killed and cooked to-morrow. Some of the 
old chiefs are murmuring already. They think you are 
fallen sick and must lose flesh.’ 

With that Keola got to his feet, and anger burned in 
him. 

‘It is little I care one way or the other, said he. ‘I 
am between the devil and the deep sea. Since die I must, 
let me die the quickest way ; and since I must be eaten 
at the best of it, let me rather be eaten by hobgoblins 
than by men. Farewell,’ said he ; and he left her stand- 
ing, and walked to the seaside of that island. 

It was all bare in the strong sun; there was no sign 
of man, only the beach was trodden ; and all about him as 
he went, the voices talked and whispered, and the little 
fires sprang up and burned down. All tongues of the earth 
were spoken there, the French, the Dutch, the Russian, 
the Tamil, the Chinese. Whatever land knew sorcery, 
there were some of its people whispering in Keola’s ear. 
That beach was thick as a cried fair, yet no man seen; 
and as he walked he saw the shells vanish before him, and 
no men to pick them up. I think the devil would have 
been afraid to be alone in such a company; but Keola 
was past fear and courted death. When the fires sprang 
up, he charged for them like a bull ; bodiless voices called 
to and fro, unseen hands poured sand upon the flames ; 
and they were gone from the beach before he reached 
them. 

‘It is plain Kalamake is not here, he thought, ‘as I 
must have been killed long since.’ 

With that he sat him down in the margin of the wood, 
for he was tired, and put his chin upon his hands. The 
business before his eyes continued; the beach babbled 
with voices, and the fires sprang up and sank, and the 
shells vanished and were renewed again even while he 
looked. 

‘It was aby-day when I was here before,’ he thought, 
‘for it was nothing to this.’ And his head was dizzy with 
the thought of these millions and millions of dollars, and 
all these hundreds and hundreds of persons culling them 
upon the beach and flying in the air higher and swifter 
than eagles. 
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‘And to think how they have fooled me with their talk 
of mints,’ says he, ‘and that money was made there! 
when it is clear that all the new coin in all the world is 
gathered on these sands! But I will know better the 
next time,’ said he. And at last, he knew not very well 
how or when, sleep fell on Keola, and he forgot the island 
and all his sorrows. 

Early the next day, before the sun was yet up, a bustle 
woke him. He awoke in fear, for he thought the tribe 
had caught him napping; but it was no such matter. 
Only, on the beach in front of him, the bodiless voices 
ealled and shouted one upon another, and it seemed they 
all passed and swept beside him up the coast of the 
island. 

‘What is afoot now?’ thinks Keola; and it was plain 
to him it was something beyond ordinary. For the fires 
were not lighted nor the shells taken, but the bodiless 
voices kept posting up the beach and hailing, and dying 
away, and others following; and by the sound of them 
these wizards should be angry. 

‘It is not me they are angry at,’ thought Keola, ‘ for 
they pass me close.’ As when hounds go by, or horses 
in a race, or city folk coursing to a fire, and all men join 
and follow after, so it was now with Keola; and he knew 
not what he did, nor why he did it, but there, lo and 
behold ! he was running with the voices! 

So he turned one point of the island, and this brought 
him in view of a second ; and there he remembered the 
wizard trees to have been growing by the score together 
in a wood, From this point there went up a hubbub 
of men crying, not to be described; and by the sound 
of them, those that he ran with shaped their course 
for the same quarter. A little nearer, and there began 
to mingle with the outcry the crash of many axes. And 
at this a thought came at last into his mind that the 
high chief had consented, that the men of the tribe had 
set to cutting down these trees, that word had gone 
about the isle from sorcerer to sorcerer, and these were 
all now assembling to defend their trees. Desire of 
strange things swept him on. He posted with the 
voices, crossed the beach, and came into the borders of 
the wood, and stood astonished. One tree had fallen ; 
others were part hewed away. ‘There was the tribe 
clustered. They were back to back, and the bodies lay 
and the blood flowed among their feet. The hue of 
fear was on all their faces; their voices went up to 
Heaven shrill as a weasel’s cry. Have you seen a child 
when he is all alone, and has a wooden sword, and 
fights, leaping and hewing, with the empty air? Even 
so the man-eaters huddled back to back, and heaved up 
their axes, and laid on, and screamed as they laid on. 
And, behold! no man to contend with them! Only 
here and there Keola saw an axe swinging over against 
them without hands; and time and again a man of the 
tribe would fal] before it, clove in twain or burst asunder, 
and his soul sped howling. 

For awhile Keola looked upon this prodigy like one 
that dreams, and then fear took him by the midst as 
sharp as death, that he should behold such doings. 
Even in that same flash, the high chief of the clan 
espied him standing, and pointed and called out his 
name ; thereat the whole tribe saw him also, and their 
eyes flashed and their teeth clashed. 

‘I am too long here, thought Keola; and ran further 
out of the wood and down the beach, not caring whither. 
‘Keola!’ said a voice close by upon the empty sand, 

‘Lehua! is that you?’ he cried, and gasped and looked 
in vain for her; but by the eyesight he was_ stark 
alone. 

‘1 saw you pass before,’ the voice answered ; ‘but you 
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would not hear me, Quick, get the leaves and the herbs, 
and let us flee.’ 

‘You are there with the mat ?’ he asked. 

‘Here, at your side, said she; and he felt her arms 
about him. ‘ Quick! the leaves and the herbs, before my 
father can get back !’ 

So Keola ran for his life, and fetched the wizard fuel ; 
and Lehua guided him back, and set his feet upon the 
mat, and made the fire. All the time of its burning, the 
sound of the battle towered out of the wood ; the wizards 
and the man-eaters hard at fight; the wizards, the view- 
less ones, roaring out aloud like bulls upon a mountain, 
and the men of the tribe replying shrill and savage out of 
the terror of their souls, And all the time of the burning 
Keola stood there, and listened, and shook, and watched 
how the unseen hands of Lehua poured the leaves. She 
poured them fast, and the fame burned high, and scorched 
Keola’s hands; and she speeded and blew the burning 
with her breath. The last leaf was eaten, the flame fell, 
and the shock followed, and there were Keola and Lehua 
in the room at home. 

Now when Keola could see his wife at last, he was 
mighty pleased. And he was mighty pleased to be home 
again in Molokai, and sit down beside a bow] of poi—for 
they make no poi on board ships, and there was none in 
the Isle of Voices 





and he was out of the body with plea- 
sure to be clean escaped out of the hands of the eaters of 
men. But there was another matter not so clear, and 
Lehua and Keola talked of it all night, and were troubled, 
There was Kalamake left upon the isle. If, by the bles- 
sing of God, he could but stick there, all were well ; but 
should he escape and return to Molokai, it would be an 
ill day for his daughter and her husband. They spoke of 
his gift of swelling, and whether he could wade that dis- 
tance in the seas. But Keola knew by this time where 
that island was, and that is to say, in the Low or Danger- 
ous Archipelago; so they fetched the atlas, and looked 
upon the distance in the map, and by what they could 
make of it, it seemed a far way for an old gentleman to 
walk. Still, it would not do to make too sure of a war- 
lock like Kalamake, and they determined at last to take 
counsel of a white missionary, 

So the first one that came by Keola told him everything ; 
and the missionary was very sharp on him for taking the 
second wife on the low island, but for all the rest, he 
vowed he could make neither head nor tail of it, 

‘ However,’ says he, ‘if you think this money of your 
father’s ill-gotten, my advice to you would be to give some 
of it to the lepers and some to the missionary fund; and 
as for this extraordinary rigmarole, you cannot do better 
than keep it to yourselves.’ But he warned the police at 
Honolulu that, by all he could make out, Kalamake and 
Keola had been coining false money, and it would not be 
amiss to watch them. 

Keola and Lehua took his advice, and gave many 
dollars to the lepers and the fund. And no doubt the 
advice must have been good, for from that day to this 
Kalamake has never been heard of. But whether he was 
slain in the battle by the trees, or whether he is still kick- 
ing his heels upon the Isle of Voices, who shall say ? 





THE MAKAR’S COMPLAINT 


Airn— Faine wala I with all diligence?—DUNBAR. 


bp wad I mak a noble sang 
That should thro’ a’ the kintra gang 
And fill the lug o’ Scotland quite ; 
The luck to Lewis may kelang, 
I ken it’s no’ in me to write, 
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For tho’ I waitit seev’n lang year, 

An’ plann’d the wark, an’ made it clear, 
An’ soberly sat down to dite— 

Hunners there are wad snarlin’ speir 
‘Gif I had been advis’d to write ?? 


An’ maist my maitter they wad blame, 

An’, tho’ I never mention’d name, 
Wad put upon my head the wite 

O’ ‘blackenin’ their honest fame’: 
An’ thus I kenna what to write. 


If in my book I praised a deed 
Done by a bairn of noble breed, 

Then wad they say ‘I flatter’d quite,’ 
And find my motive in their greed : 

And thus again it’s hard to write. 


But if mean actions I decry— 
*O waur than flatterer then am I ; 
I live to slander an’ backbite’: 
Nae wonder for this warld I sigh, 
An’ say ‘I kenna what to write.’ 


Unless I mak to this man’s mind, 
Whether to gude or ill inclin’d, 

‘My makin’, sir, ’s no’ worth a mite’ ; 
That ither man’s as ill-design’d : 

Now wha to please the warld can write? 


Thus round the bard while critics bowff, 
If poortith haunt the muses’ howff, 
Better he left the paper white, 
An’ took to poachin’ or to gouft, 
Than write, an’ kenna what to write, 
HuGH HALIBURTON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘FOUR THREE-QUARTERS’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 22nd February, 1893. 


S1r,—As I am neither an International nor a Scot I see no 
reason for troubling you with my opinions about the desirable- 
ness of an extra three-quarter. It seemed to me that your 
contributor expressed himself with sufficient decision upon a 
matter which, not argument but, experience must settle. The 
change seems to be a natural development of the game, and 
a necessity involved by the more ‘mechanical’ methods of 
recent play. I may mention that precisely the same sort of 
objections as those he combats were raised when the centre 
half-back was introduced into the Association game and the 
forwards were reduced from six to five. Association is neither 
dead nor damaged thereby. Then there are gentlemen alive 
who hold most stoutly that sliding-seats have ruined rowing, 
and maintain that times were faster before their introduction. 
So with round arm bowling, and with the abolition of extreme 
feather weights in racing. 

Your correspondents’ letters have neither common sense 
nor common manners: indeed, they remind one of the 
angry columns of a Scots newspaper after a disputed cup- 
tie. To take Mr. Douglas first. Your contributor made 
a statement about Yorkshire v. Middlesex, which Mr. 
Douglas does not and cannot contradict. So he draws a 
parallel from another match and appeals to his own sense of 
the fitness of things. One would like to know, too, who is ‘the 
extra man behind the maul?’ Is hea spectator or the referee 
or what? Andis Mr. Douglas aware that the maul, like the 
thumbscrew in the school-book, is ‘an instrument of torture 
now disused ?’ 

As for the ‘ Old International,’ is it usual for Internationals 
to fight under a mask? We all know that some Internationals 
are qualified to speak, not as the Scribes, but as having autho- 
rity. Some are only entitled to speak as the Scribes. Your 
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Specimen takes the sporting reporter’s view of things, as opposed 
to the sportsman’s. England and Scotland have both been 
beaten by Wales. A sportsman can feel comparatively little 
interest in their meeting. Which indifference your correspon- 
dent, whose ideas of importance are evidently founded upon 
the headlines and the traditions set up and maintained by the 
press, politely describes as ‘What rot!’ Then, again, he appeals, 
not to his own experience, but to recent matches, which he can 
scarcely have played in, or he would not have taken the view 
he does, nor would he depend upon the ‘ everybody knows’ 
style of argument. 

The North and South match by no means makes out his case. 
The Northerners were weak in what Mr. Douglas would no 
doubt call the ‘maul’: and their fourth man (this is merely a 
private opinion) saved several points. Finally: how is it 
that the ‘International’ is not aware that it was by a sort of 
accident that South did not play four three-quarters? If the 
traditions of the Rugby game count for nothing with your cor- 
respondent, the badness of his case might have reminded him 
that courtesy rather assists than damages a weak contention, 
One is sorry to think that an ‘ International’ should be so con- 
scious of his rudeness as to feel it necessary to hide his identity. 
—I am, etc., A WOULD-BE INTERNATIONAL, 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 22nd February, 1893. 


S1r,—Allow me also to enter a protest, not against the interest- 

ing article on the ‘ Four Three-Quarters, but against the 
‘criticism’ which it has called forth from ‘An Old Inter- 
national.’ Indeed, silliness and violence are so little charac- 
teristic of veteran players, that it would appear as if your 
correspondent had quite lost touch with the habit of discipline 
which distinguishes first-rate footballers. Moreover, there are 
Internationals and Internationals, and their authority varies. 
Might not the gentleman who has favoured you with his 
opinions have let the world know precisely what those opinions 
are worth by letting the world know whose own the poor things 
really are? On matters of fact, as well as in his inferences, he 
is grotesquely wrong. He asserts (forgive me for repeating his 
puerilities) that ‘the English Eleven was beaten by Wales 
simply from lack of condition, and, as for Scotland, they had 
one of the worst teams they ever put into the field. The proof 
stc) of the latter statement is the radical change in the Scotch 
Eleven elected to do battle against Ireland.’ The English 
team played magnificently against Wales, and was beaten on 
its merits. The Scotsmen had not a good team, but they could 
not, as they thought at the time, have selected a better. It 
may also be pointed out to ‘Old International, that that 
eccentric authority, Mr. J. J. MacCarthy, did not write in the 
Badminton Library, but in the Rev. Mr. Marshall’s book on 
Football. Your note, to the effect that South beat North by 
quality of all-round play and not because of any peculiar differ- 
ence in the tactical dispositions, precisely covers the point. 
South would have played four three-quarters had the services 
of Mr. Hubbard been available. 

Quality of teams must be considered. Your correspondent 
might find congenial exercise for his logical faculty in 
‘proving’ that since the Civil Service have beaten the French 
the victors must be considered a first-class team—winners, in 
fact, of an ‘ International’ match.—I am, etc. 

A. MCCARTHY, 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 22nd February, 1893. 

S1rR,—Being well aware that Rugby football-players are much 
divided on the question of four or three three-quarters, 1 am 
much disappointed that the article on the subject in the National 
Observer for February 11, has failed to evoke any intelligent 
criticism. Your correspondents of last week missed its points 
and argued not on the principle of four three-quarters, but on the 
individual games adduced as illustrations thereof. They were 
sufficiently answered in your editorial notes. Since the article 
was printed, my attention has been called to the recently- 
expressed views on this interesting subject of no less an autho- 
rity than Mr. Arthur Budd. They are to be found in Foofba//, 
pp. 128, 130, He commences by telling us that some years 
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ago he wrote strongly against the system of four three- 
quarters, but has since become converted to it. He instances 
cases where eight forwards have held nine, and asks ‘ where 
does the advantage of your ninth forward come in?’ Of the 
defence of the four three-quarters he says, ‘Is it not a very 
much more difficult job to get through f.ur men than 
three ?’ Of their attack he remarks, ‘Are not two men better 
than one. And assuming that you have skilful players who can 
pass with machine-like rapidity, I cannot for the life of me see 
how one three-quarter can possibly check two who are as good 
as himself’—and later—‘ two are bound to outmanceuvre one, if 
they are skilful players.’ Again, by the four-system we are able 
to bring in short passing, which is both quicker and more 
precise than long passing, and, therefore, a far better thing.’ 
He has much more to the same effect, but I think I have 
quoted sulficient to show that the views of the National 
Oédserver on this subject are identical with those of a player 
whose name alone carries conviction.—I am, etc., 
FOOTBALLER. 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Cupar, Fife, 21st February, 1893. 

S1r,—I, naturally, put the stronger of my two cases in point 
before what was (thouzh I shall still uphold its relevance and 
weight) undeniably the weaker. It is to the former alone 
that I shall, with your kind permission, refer again in a few 
words. I am glad to see that ‘An Old International’ (to 
whom, as such, I doff my cap and beg to yield the fas) has, by 
further referring you to the result of the North of England vz. 
South, strengthened the position of those who consider you 
have over-rated the defensive value of the four three-quarter 
system. But, judging nowonly by the England v. Wales In- 
ternational, may I point out that the editorial note appended 
to my letter in last week’s issue contains precisely the fault 
the writer of it discerns in a part of my own contribution to 
this interesting discussion? He refuses in the one instance— 
that of the Scoto-Welsh match—to admit ‘ might-have-been’s’ ; 
yet in the other—with reference to the lesson to be learnt 
from the Cardiff result—a ‘might-have-been’ is his only 
rejoinder. Let us then go (since it is his own express choice 
by facts alone in this momentous controversy. And what was 
the fact at Cardiff? That Wales’s lines, for all her four three- 
quarters, were crossed four times. 

As to the question of nomenclature, ‘maul’ is the old 
original word. None other is genuine. ‘Scrummage’ is the 
beastly interloping English synonym. It is impossible to 
‘confuse’ the thing meant by ‘ maul’ with the thing meant by 
‘scrummage’; for it is one and the same. It is generally re- 
garded as being so, at all events—except perhaps ‘in Arcady’ ? 
—TI am, etc., Wm. S. DOUGLAS, 


[Note.—Rugby Football is an English game; the termin- 
ology of Rugby Football is English ; and in English ‘maul? 
means one thing and ‘scrummage’ another. Both courtesy 
and a knowledge of the game, if he had them, would prevent 
our correspondent from indulging in expressions so gross and 
ignorant as ‘ beastly interloping English synonym.’ As for ‘An 
Old International’ should Mr. Douglas not keep on his hat till 
he knows to whom he is taking it off 7] 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 21st February, 1893. 


SiR,—I have been much interested in an article which 
appeared in your paper of the 11th inst. and the correspondence 
thereon, As a Scotchman, I strongly object to the footnote 
appended to Mr. Douglas’s letter. The writer evidently did 
not see the match at Raeburn Place or he would not talk of 
the Scotch halves playing the fool. Perhaps he would like to 
go a little further and say our backs sold the match. If so, why 
does he not have the courage to say it? As to the remark that 
Wales would have lost the England match if they had only 
played three three-quarters it is simply bosh. I saw the match 
and know how England ran over Wales in the first half. | 
cannot see that Wales was the better team except in point of 
training. It was only this that enabled the Welshmen to score 
as they did in the second half. In the Middlesex v. Youk- 
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shire match if the former had had fifty three-quarters they 
would not have prevented Yorkshire winning. 

Both the writer of article and ‘An Old International’ are 
wrong about Mr. MacCarthy’s remark. It certainly occurred 
in Football, and certainly did not refer to the Rugby game. 
Quoting from memory, I believe that Mr. MacCarthy said that 
three kinds of football were played in Ireland—Rugby, 
Association, and Gaelic. In the first you kick the ball ; in the 
second you kick the man if you could not kick the ball ; and 
in the Gaelic you kick the ball if you could not kick the man. 
As to Ireland not having beaten England and Scotland for 
some years, the writer of the article apparently does not know 
that Ireland has had the best of several matches which they 
were most unlucky to lose (last month at Lansdowne Road, for 
example); and if he follows up his argument, where does he 
place poor Wales, beaten, as the Welshmen have been, year 
after year, by England and Scotland, and occasionally by Ire- 
land? It is a fact that, for genuine scrummage work and tack- 
ling, the Irish forwards have no equals, and if their halves and 
quarters were as good as the pack, no team could stand before 
them. 

The writer’s remarks that a half-back is not expected to play 
a three-quarter game in the loose is really too good. No one 
said he was, neither is he expected to stand on his head or 
climb up the goal-posts. When Rigg got his best try, the ball 
had come out of a tight scrummage. Altogether I am afraid 
the writer of your article has only learned his football from 
books and hearsay and has no practical know ledge of the game, 
otherwise he would never have put on paper an article which 
has excited the laughter and derision of every football man who 
has perused it.—1 am, etc., IVENHOE. 


[ Nofe.—It was Mr. Douglas who declared that his country’s 
three-quarters (not halves) played a futile game, and we have 
already reproved him. Ivenhoe’s other blunders are, like his 
grammar, too obvious to stand in need of comment. | 





REVIEWS 
MADMAN OR SYMBOLIST 


The Master Builder. Yiy HENRIK IPSEN. Translated by 
EDMUND GOSSE and WILLIAM ARCHER, London: 
Heinemann. 


A Daily Telegraph \eader signed ‘ Henrik Ibsen’ would 
just now win the applause of the devout, and we are not as- 
tonished at the reception of Zhe Master Builder. Incompre- 
hensibility is reputed to be the supreme virtue of this master- 
piece. It signifies nothing, say the Intense, therefore it must 
needs be great. And further, if you are pedantic enough to ask 
a meaning, why, there is allegory in it and you can interpret 
the thing as you like. When Dr. Solness climbs the scaffold, 
you may dream of Ibsencrawling up the steep ascent of Idealism, 
or you may indulge a fantasy of female supremacy, or you may 
imagine the Ibsenites attempting to scale the ladder of in- 
telligence. It really doesn’t matter: ¢here is the climax and 
the battered corpse, and if your own imagination attaches 
no particular meaning to it, whose fault is that? Not the 
dramatist’s certainly, whose province it is to darkle and 
obscure, but your own: your own, and the fault of that old- 
fashioned perversity which believes that language and drama 
are intended to express something ! 

In Zhe Master Builder Dr. Ibsen is at his maddest. The 
hero, Halvard Solness, was never well enough instructed to be 
an architect, but he did the work of one and for a while he 
Ruskinised with eminent success. He began by making 
churches. ‘And I venture to say, he remarked to Hilda 
Wangel, ‘that I built these poor little churches with such honest 
and warm and heart-felt devotion that I think he ought to have 
been pleased with me.’ But he—Mr. Solness, like the Irish 
Secretary, withholds the capital from his deity—wasn’t pleased 
and one day there was a wrestle on a weathercock and the 
deity came off the worse for the combat and henceforth Mr. 
Solness built houses for men to be happy in. There had, 
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however, been an interlude of villainy andthe Master Luilder 
had trodden upon sundry rivals, whose services might after- 
wards be bought at his own price, so that he had prospered 
amazingly. But he had been sent into the world with 
a ‘sickly conscience’ and he attributed all the misfor- 
tunes of his house to his own evil thoughts. Once 
his house had been burnt to the ground, his children had 
perished, and his wife (choking with tears) had lost ‘ nine lovely 
dolls.’ (Does it not remind you of the Wreck of the Good 
Ship Puffin? Or shall we interpret the dolls as symbols 
of the Social Dramas?) Now these dolls and Mrs. Solness 
had ‘gone on living together for years’ ; the lady ‘ had carried 
them under her heart like little unborn children’, so that 
henceforth the relations of husband and wife were intensely 
strained, and he set it all down to hypnotism. Nay more: ‘it 
was simply and solely by tnat fire,’ says Solness, though he 
vouchsafes no explanations of the mystery, ‘that I was enabled 
to build houses for human beings. Cosy, comfortable, bright 
homes, where father and mother and the whole troop of child- 
ren can live in safety and gladness, feeling what a happy thing 
it is to be alive in the world—and most of all to belong to each 
other—in great things and in small.’ But already one young 
woman——Kaia by name—had come under his eye, and he was 
employing her as a decoy for the ‘rising generation,’ his 
especial abhorrence, when Hilda Wangel suddenly arrived with 
knapsack and alpenstock. A decade of years before she had 
seen the Master Builder gyrate ona steeple, and she had loved 
him, and now she came to claim ‘herkingdom.,’ But she was of 
a like mind with the infamous Hedda Gabler and prayed that 
men should die nobly. Her Master Builder had one egregious 
weakness. His head turned dizzy at a height. Once, it is 
true, he had carried a wreath to the very top of a village 
church, but when Hilda entreated : ‘ Let me se2 you stand free 
and high up,’ he was forced to reply (sadly) ‘Oh Hilda—it’s not 
every day that I can do that ;’ and it wasn’t. However that 
Young Person insisted. ‘A/y master builder dares not— 
cannot—climb as high as he builds’; thus she taunts him, 
And once again he scorned his weakness and stood—to use 
Hilda’s expressive phrase, ‘right at the top.’ ‘The ladies on 
the verandah waved their pocket-handkerchiefs’; the air was 
rent by huzzas, and at the psychological moment ‘a human 
body, with planks and fragments of wood, is vaguely perceived 
crashing down behind the trees.’ Halvard Solness lay dead 
in the quarry: whereupon Hilda (as ¢/ tn quiet sfell-bound 
triumph) remarks: ‘ But he mounted right to the top. And I 
heard harps in the air. (Waves her shawl in the air, and 
shricks with wtld intensity) My—my Master 
(Curtain. ] 

Hilda was ten times more fortunate than Hedda. For she 
at least saw a real corpse mangled as she wished, while Eilert 


Builder.’ 


» was only shot in the YA Such is the play, whose unintelli- 


gibility and lack of significance have been so loudly applauded. 
Yet one simple meaning may be extracted by the curious from 
its incoherence. In Norway, if you would be esteemed a 
Master Builder, you must practise the art of the steeple-jack : 
otherwise your skill avails you nothing. Mr. Solness under- 
stood his craft, but he could not tie a bundle of leaves to a 
whirling vane ; wherefore his talent and energy were thrown 
away. There was not a single student in the neighbourhood 
for whom he was not a laughing-stock. ‘He won’t do it,’ says 
his rival Ragnar Brovik, alluding to the perilous climb. ‘He 
simply daren’t doit. For you see he can’t get over this infirmity, 
master builder though he be. That and naught else is 
the lesson of Ibsen’s latest—and you need scarcely be a 
prophet of advancement to enunciate so vain a_ paradox. 
For the rest, the drama suggests at intervals the Bab 
Ballads, Mr. Anstey, and the author of Adie, and 
were its humour more frankly expressed there might be 
entertainment in its follies. Technically, it is conventional 
according to its author’s wont. There is scarce a personage, 
whose character is not fixed bya gag. ‘It is my duty,’ mur- 
murs the Lady of the Nine Lovely Dolls (after the immortal 
Captain Reece), while Hilda is as tedious with her ‘ frightfully 
thrilling ’as was poor Tesman with his ‘ Fancy that.’ But to be 
great, you need but be obscure, and the intellectual mob will 
applaud the meanest of your follies, will read their own senile 
fantasy into your vapourings, and (more than that) will proclaim 
you Symbolist ! 
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THE UNIVERSAL CHAPERON 


The Emancipation of Women. ADELE CREPAZ. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


Hawarden has ‘hedged’ in the matter of Frauen-emancipa- 
tion, and so the ‘ lady authoress ’—to use a phrase esteemed of 
her gentleman translator—of this unnecessary booklet has re- 
ceived a vaguely sweet note (a pink three-cornered criticism) 
from Downing Street, wherein a certain old-established in- 
tellectual flirt hints at his agreement with her ‘ foundation- 
arguments,’ tenders his ‘high consideration,’ and ina postscript 
regrets our loss of J. S. Mill’s ‘open mind.’ Mr. Gladstone has 
ever been addicted to a form of more or less disinterested log- 
rolling (Elsmere Hall is built of logs he rolled) and ‘our 
Fathers in the Row’ are well aware that the shortest notice 
graced by his eloquent signature ensures a brisk sale of the 
most blatant rubbish. It has even been proposed that a company 
be promoted to purchase his Jeisure moments and work them up 
into marketable puffs ; no doubt the shareholders in such a 
concern would receive fat dividends ; and—will not the heir 
to his father’s genius for finance accept the golden hint? but 
as regards this particular puff—charity recalls that Mr. Glad- 
stone read Frau Adele Crepaz in her native German, and 
German journalese has been compared to a ‘forest of goose- 
berry bushes.’ Moreover turn the veriest truism into French or 
German, and lo! in the eyes of your literary cheap-tripper the 
thing winks like a star or shines like a glowworm. Where- 
fore the crafty Ouida picks out her paragraphs with odds and 
ends of alienspeech; the Extension Lecturer grinds Goethe 
and Hugo to fill his pepper-pot ; our own most venerable (and 
least venerated) ‘ statesman-critic’’ has been so misguided as to 
describe a bundle of niggling platitudes as ‘ the most comprehen- 
sive, luminous, and penetrating work on the subject that I 
have ever met with.’ 

Frau Adele Crepaz (O ye tuneful nine!) is a motherly person, 
and, like all women who have not ‘run to seed in intellect,’ is 
quite content to have her own way in the ‘two chambers’ of a 
well-regulated household : to wit, the nursery and the store- 
room. But her method of proof is essentially feminine, and her 
logic is of the most ‘cattycorneredest’ type. Thus, she says, 
‘ physiology teaches us that by nature the physical constitution 
of man, as regards bone and muscle, is stronger than that of 
woman, the natural inference being that man has the greater 
capacity for mental and bodily labour.’ And again she argues, 
‘In recent times much attention has been given to the brain of 
woman ; the circumstance that its size is considerably—about 
5,0zs.—less than man’s points to the conclusion that woman 
does not equal man in brain-power. Professor Biichner, also, 
the great advocate of Women’s Rights, affirms that women have 
relatively smaller foreheads, but larger skulls. From which the 
inference may be drawn that woman, by reason of her anatomi- 
cal formation, is more designed for the sphere of feeling, men 
for that of reason.’ These be two of the foundation-arguments 
in which Mr. Gladstone’s parti-coloured mind ‘ inclines strongly 
to agree’ ; either is the tangle of logical fallacies we should ex- 
pect after such a recommendation. And regarded as a mistress 
of rhetoric, Frau Adele Crepaz (the name and title suggest a 
ripping of cheap calico) may be likened to the academic orators 
‘ whose speeches, sonorous and splendid, were so often the cause 
of repealing the laws which those great rhetoricians defended.’ 
Now and again she tries to stop up the chinks in her argument 
with the worn-out night-gowns and old night-caps of (Heine’s) 
German professors, and, like all German women who profess 
social science, calls betimes upon Goethe’s name and the name 
of Schiller. Some of her facts should have been new to Mr. 
Gladstone. One is startled to hear ‘that the census of 1856 
disclosed the startling fact that two millions of the women 
of Great Britain were obliged to gaintheir own living, 
and, the greater number of these being women of the 
upper classes, their sole choice lay between tuition and 
needlework.’ Five hundred thousand British governesses ! 
No wonder that the Social Science Congress, held shortly 
afterwards at Bradford, gave the subject ‘their most earnest 
consideration, and founded an Association for the Pros 
motion of Ladies’ Industry. A whole-hearted belief in the 
virtue of great statesmen has led Frau Adele to speak of 
‘Aspasia the gifted wife of Pericles.’ One is glad to hear too 
that ‘the happiest marriages in America are those contracted 
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between American men and German women’ (the statement is 
conveyed in italics, and so must be regarded as a confidential 
communication). 

Frau Adele Crepaz (the name sticks like a burr in the throat) 
is obviously a practical mother, and no mere thoretical peda- 
gogist. Most of her conclusions are irreproachable, but there 
are few persons who can produce logical reasons for the truth 
that is in them—and she is not one of the few. To water ‘the 
flower of Motherhood with its sweet Lethelike perfume’ (’tis a 
flowery trope) with lachrymose German serves no useful 
purpose: after all the plant is the hardiest of annuals. But we 
cannot permit our Mr. Gladstone to date any more sweet little 
critical little dz//e/s-doux from Downing Street. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH 


The Church in Scotland. By H. M. Luckock, D.D. London : 
Wells Gardner. 


The present reviewer is the more ready to testify to the ex- 
cellence and trustworthiness of this work that he by no means 
sees eye to eye with the author in ecclesiastical matters. The 
critic’s point of view is of no consequence ; Dean Luckock’s is 
that of a sound Anglican—the sort that is conveniently and 
emphatically described as a‘ good’ Churchman. There are 
many reasons why such an one should fail to write a satisfactory 
history of the Christian Church in Scotland. There are many 
preconceived notions to be got rid of, and much strange infor- 
mation to be acquired. But the Dean has triumphed over all 
obstacles. His pages are packed with facts from which you 
are at liberty to draw your conclusions, and which he never 
garbles or distorts with a view to bolstering up his own. He 
displays a really surprising comprehension of affairs peculiarly 
Scottish. One or two slips of the pen, indeed, can scarce 
escape attention. We do not know, for example, who the Earl 
of ‘Kinconnell’ may be. And there are a couple of curious 
little errors which would have been impossible to the native 
Scot. No one could describe St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, 
as being filled from end to end, who had ever been privileged 
to behold or to worship in that circular edifice. Any Presby- 
terian, moreover, could have informed Dr. Luckock that the 
‘familiar verse’ of the forty-third psalm which Dr. Chalmers 
gave out on a celebrated occasion did of run ‘O send out Thy 
light and Thy truth.’ These, however, be trifling blemishes, 
which at worst detract nothing from the substantial merits of 
the book, but rather point the old lesson that to attempt the 
picturesque is a very dangerous business, and that ‘local 
colouring ’ should be shunned like the plague by all that are 
not conversant with the /ocus. 

Out of the obscure and somewhat intricate accounts of the 
earlier years of the Scots Church, Dr. Luckock constructs a 
coherent and intelligible narrative, tracing its steady growth 
from the time of St. Ninian up to the date when it is reckoned 
to have possessed half the wealth of the country. We turn 
with greater interest to the age of the Reformation, and that 
immediately succeeding. The wholly unscrupulous and un- 
pardonable conduct of the nobles in fomenting the passions of 
the mob against the Church, with the object (so successfully 
carried out) of diverting the greater part of its patrimony into 
their own pockets, is clearly pointed out and severely cen- 
sured. Dr. Luckock is little more merciful to Knox, to whom, 
however, he candidly allows the uncommon.-virtue of disin- 
terestedness ; and truly the judicious will be slow to claim 
any other distinctively Christian quality for that boisterous 
popular hero. In dealing with the Puritans and the 
Covenanters, Dr. Luckock has been somewhat more tender 
than we could have wished. The Puritans have, perhaps, done 
more irreparable mischief to the national character and are 
more responsible for some of its most tedious features than any 
other cause or combination of causes ; while the fact that the 
Covenanters were fighting essentially for the right of imposing 
their extravagances of doctrine upon a stiff-necked and recal- 
citrant generation, with as much slaughtering and bloodshed as 
might be necessary, is not so generally acknowledged (obvious 
as it is) that it needed no emphasising in a book of this sort. 
We note, by-the-by, with pleasure that the author deprecates 
the erection of a tablet in St. Giles to the memory of that 
purely mythical Jenny Geddes. 
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We turn most eagerly of all to Dr. Luckock’s account of the 
ten years’ conflict, of the schism of fifty years ago, and of what 
has happened since: and we confess that we can suggest no 
improvement in his admirable narrative. While duly, but not 
unduly, praising the devotion to principle shown by those who 
seceded, he most justly notes and condemns the intense bitter- 
ness and hatred manifested in their tone to those who remained 
behind. He is quite alive to the extraordinary manner in which 
the Church recovered from the blow and to the immense 
progress she has since made and is still making; and he 
stigmatises as it ought to be stigmatised the conduct of those 
sectaries who did their best to wreck the Bill for the Abolition 
of Patronage, and who seem to consider that they have a vested 
interest in the abuses and weaknesses of the Church. What 
Dr. Luckock has to say upon the future, if not very new, is 
eminently judicious. He cherishes no illusions as to a speedy 
reunion of the Established with the Episcopal Church, seeing 
very clearly that the vexed question of Orders is a rock upon which 
all such schemes must meantime inevitably split. But perhaps 
he scarce realises—what is an undoubted fact—that in the 
melancholy event of Disestablishment there is a large, an able, 
a pious, and a highly influential section of the Established 
Church which will unceasingly oppose any project for union 
with the Dissenting Presbyterian denominations. These bodies 
have undergone the fate of all Dissenting communities. Starting 
with the complacent claim to be the peculiar, if not the sole, 
repository of truth, each has gradually lost every shred of 
Catholic teaching, and has evolved a distinctively commercial 
and indescribably vulgar type of religion—ready to hob and nob 
with every species of ‘religionist’ so he be only a schismati 
which only those that are brought into contact with it can 
adequately appreciate and sufficiently detest. It is, indeed, a 
deplorable but a highly significant and instructive fact that a 
religious sect founded by a Chalmers and adorned by a Candlish 
one of the profoundest of divines as he was the most en- 
venomed of controversialists) should now have to boast of Mr. 
Henry Drummond as its peculiar glory. There is little fear, 
then, of one great sectarian Presbyterian body coming into 
existence. And perhaps it is permissible to hope that at 
some distant day a means may after all be found for reuniting 
with the Established Church the Episcopalian communion ; 
which has been strangely content for so long, despite its history, 
to figure merely as a branch of a foreign Church, to fill its 
pulpits and its episcopal chairs with strangers who know 
nothing of the country in which, or the race to which, they 
minister, and in every conceivable way to hold aloof from the 
modes of thought, to keep out of touch with the sentiment 
and feeling, and deliberately to alienate the sympathy and 
goodwill of the people whose National Church it theoretically 
claims to be. 


THE KNIGHTLY YEARS 


Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages. By ALICE GREEN- 
woop, London: Sonnenschein. 


This (though a historical handbook) is in the main so 
interesting and so useful that it is necessary to dwell at 
length on some—and easily removable—minor imperfections. 
Miss Greenwood writes (she says) to teach to the young 
the elements of medieval history, and now and then is 
painfully schoolmistress: for which reason she should be 
always accurate and plain. ‘Thus, she had done well to 
make up her mind whether she would call a certain 
barbarian Odoacer or Odovakar, and so to define his nation- 
ality that her pupils might know in the end if he, Odovakar (or 
Odoacer) were Ostrogoth, Vandal, Lombard, Arab, or Red 
Indian. Again, the expression ‘heretic Lombards’ in the days 
of Charles the Great is a terrible anachronism, for the Arianism 
of the Lombards was a thing of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies—not of the eighth or ninth. But heretics are not 
Miss Greenwood’s forte. Her Hussites are not over-intelli- 
gible. But her Milman should have kept her from being 
utterly misleading, when it comes to the turn of the Albigenses, 
who ‘were many of them, like the poor Vaudois of the 
Alpine valleys, simple believers in the Gospel,’ while others 
were ‘stern and even fanatical in their scorn of comfort and 
wealth.’ As matter of fact, unless the records lié, some of these 
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interesting people were Manichiwans, who thought the Old 
Testament the work of the Devil. Lastly, let it be noted that 
of an historian of the Holy Empire, Dante’s great treatise 
deserves a chapter and not a reference in a foot-note ; and 
that, with a great council of Basle in your period (Miss Green- 
wood ignores it) to describe the Council of Constance (as she 
practically does) as the last assembly of the old Latin Church 
of the Middle Ages, is to write history pretty much as Mr. 
John Morley makes it. 

Yet despite such lapses, and despite the fact that she now 
recalls the schoolroom, now an Extension Lecture note-hook, 
she has caught the spirit of the Knightly age ; with Charle- 
magne or the Hohenstaufens she is an historian ; sometimes, as 
when she teils of Barbarossa, she is a poet. ‘True, her first 
chapters are feeble, and when the last hopes of the Empire are 
laid in the grave of Henry of Luxemburg her work becomes 
tame and unsatisfactory to herself not less than to her readers. 
But from the rise of the Empire in the l’rankish house of Charles 
to the sudden and awful death of Dante’s hero her narrative is 
true in the main and sometimes makes brave reading. Indeed, 
to reflect upon such books of nonsense as a certain History of 
France (the work of a Gladstonian Dean) is to cherish a lively 
hope that Miss Greenwood may have readers old as well 
as young. Her sketch of Charles the Great is admirable: as 
also her account of the fall of the Carolingian house. She 
narrates with spirit the restoration of the Western Empire by 
the German princes ; she appreciates Hildebrand ; she discerns 
the glory of the Crusades; she pays a graceful tribute to the 
memory of St. Bernard; she explains what manner of men 
were the feudal Baron and the burgher of the guilds. But she 
is happiest and brightest in the Italy of Guelf and Ghibbe- 
line, Italy the ‘grave’ alike of Emperors and Empire. She 
sets forth admirably the growth of the Lombard republics, 
their bitter civil wars, and the nature of the Imperial nights 
alike in practice and theory. She does full justice to the 
Papacy. She recognises the enormous service done of the 
Church to European civilisation in maintaining an ideal of 
unity, and in striving after spiritual and intellectual enlighten- 
ment when barbarism was enthroned and learning cloistered. 
None the less fairly does she show how the Papacy lost 
its hold on the mind of Europe when the spiritual and moral 
interests of the nations were abandoned, and Germany was 
chaos come again, and Italy was wrecked by civil wars, that 
the Pope might be a petty Italian prince. She tells with real 
power the blackest chapter in Papal history, the ruin of the 
house of Hohenstaufen. And she feels the tragic charm of 
Frederick the Second, poet and lawgiver, the last Christian 
King of Jerusalem, the last true Emperor in Italy and Germany 

whose contemplation has moved Professor Bryce almost to 
poetry, and affected to strange musings the prosaic soul of Free- 
man: the charm that made Frederick, heretic and sensualist 
though he was, the friend of St. Louis and of Hermann von 
Salza the most perfect types of Catholic king and Catholic 
knight that the world ever knew. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN’S TRAVELS 


Four Months in Persia and a Visit to Trans-Caspia. By 
C. E. Bripputpnu, M.A., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., of the Un- 
covenanted Civil Service of India. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


This volume, as stated in the laconic preface with which it 
opens, contains a resumé of sundry articles contributed by Mr. 
Biddulph during the last two or three years to various periodi- 
cals, mostly of a more or less technical character. It is 
divided into two parts, the first (pp. 1-102) entitled ‘ Four 
Months in Persia in 1891’; the second (pp. 103-137) ‘A Visit 
to Trans-Caspia in 1890,’ There is no particular connection 
between these, and they are even more unequal in worth than 
in length ; the former including a good deal of very valuable 
matter, and not a few acute observations and sagacious reflec- 
tions; the latter, so far as we can see, little more than a rather 
dull account of a long but quite uneventful railway-journey, 
some superficial remarks on the physical geography of Trans- 
Caspia and its inhabitants, and a panegyric on Russian humanity 
and civilisation. 
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Every one who is interested in Persia should buy or borrow 
Mr. Biddulph’s book ; but, having bought or borrowed it, he 
should skip pp. 1-28, skim pp. 29-40, and then begin reading 
steadily the really powerful and graphic description of that 
little-known region, the Great Salt Desert, of an almost if not 
quite unexplored corner of which the author made a very 
enterprising and valuable exploration. In depicting this weird 
and terrible region his language becomes in places almost 
poetical, especially on pp. 46-9. Most just and true also are 
Mr. Biddulph’s remarks (pp.56-58) on the exaggerated character 
of the reports circulated in Europe about the natural resources 
—especially the mineral resources—of Persia ; on the futility 
of the various railway-projects which have been recently mooted 
(p. 68); on the singular ability in his own line of the Persian 
muleteer (p. 77); on the profound knowledge of the Persian 
people, its language, character, and institutions, which some 
employees of the Indo-European Telegraph possess, and the 
lamentably inadequate recognition with which that knowledge 
generally meets (pp. 79-82 and 85) ; and on the evil rule of the 
present dynasty (p. 102). On all these points, Mr. Biddulph 
speaks well and truly, and deserves the thanks of every friend; 
not only of Persia, but of truth. But now we cometoa point 
where we can no longer speak of his book in these terms of 
unqualified praise. 

That the writer is an Anglo-Indian of the most prejudiced 
type may easily be discerned from his way of regarding men 
and things Asiatic. Cities like Isfahan and Kum, which, alike 
in virtue of their historical associations and the many curious 
architectural monuments which they still preserve, could hardly 
fail to interest a less /asé traveller, are remarkable to him only 
by reason of their ‘most abominable smells’ (which, by the 
way, in our opinion, he grossly exaggerates). Of the three fine 
bridges which span the Zayandé-Rud, of the Royal Square 
Meydin-i-Shah) and the Royal Mosque (Masjid-i-Shih), of 
the majestic avenue of plane-trees leading to the ‘ Bridge of 
Three-and-Thirty Arches,’ of the Chahzl-Sutin with its limpid 
tanks and stately sycamores, and of the Hasht Brhisht with its 
admirable paintings, not so much asa word; no, Mr. Biddulph 
‘found little to interest’ him ‘ beyond the fact that an officer 
was present there for the purpose of buying mules for transport 
for the Indian Government.’ So with Bokhard and Mery, in 
the Trans-Caspian part of his book. That the former should 
be entitled ‘ Shari/’ (‘the Holy’) and the latter ‘ Shéh-t-jihdén’ 
‘Queen of the World’), he appears to take almost as a personal 
insult, for he repeatedly recurs to the fact with no small bitter- 
ness, and is only comforted by the belief that ‘thanks to the 
introduction of the railway and the electric light’ by his friends 
the Russians ‘the mist of ages which has hitherto imparted a 
fictitious glamour to these regions’ must ‘rise and dissolve in 
earnest, showing ‘that what appeared in the distance to bea 
mirage of Oriental splendour and luxuriance is, in reality, no- 
thing but a repetition of the squalor and sordidness characteristic 
of most Asiatic countries.’ 

As with the towns, so with the people. He thinks that, 
but for the strained social relations which he has discovered 
in the European colony at Teheran, it is a pity that the colony 
has not a separate quarter of the town to itself; and he com- 
plains that the fact of its being ‘scattered about the 
town’ ‘involves a great deal of trouble when making visits. 
As a matter of fact, unless the distribution of the European 
colony has changed very much between 1888 and 1891, al- 
most all its chief representatives, except the members of the 
Russian Embassy, live in or close to the Adhiydddn-i-“Ald''d- 
Dawla, which Mr. Buddulph prefers to call the ‘ Grande 
Rue des Ambassadeurs,’ just as he prefers to call the J/eyaitn- 
i-Alashk the ‘Champ de Mars.’ The same thing at Julfa: he 
considers it ‘astonishing that the European colony should be 
content to remain in its present sordid surroundings’ (there is 
really nothing to complain of in them), ‘with so many facilities 
for making a more exclusively European quarter on the various 
charming sites in the immediate neighbourhood.’ Similarly, 
he speaks with a kind of awed surprise of ‘the constant and, 
as far as is possible between Europeans and Asiatics, almost 
intimate intercourse’ of the telegraphists charged with the 
care of outlying telegraph-stations with (or, to use his idiom, 
‘amongst ’) ‘the people of the country.’ All this is a mere 
matter of taste: there are,as Mr. Biddulph might have dis- 
covered in Persia, if not in India, Europeans, ay, and English. 
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men too, who derive a genuine pleasure from the society of 
Asiatics, and appreciate their friendship. But it is pitiful 
to find an Englishman posing as apologist for the barbarities 
perpetrated by the Russians on the _ unfortunate, if 
uncivilised, peoples of Trans-Caspia; nor do we think 
that Mr. Biddulph’s sneers at what he calls ‘maudlin senti- 
ment’ (that is, a distaste for murdering women and children, 
even ‘in the heat of battle’) will inspire the healthy-minded 
English reader with much enthusiasm for his ideal of ‘a satis- 
factory mutual understanding between the two great European 
Powers, which should be working together in unison for the 
amelioration of the conditions of the Asiatic populations which 
Providence and their own individual energy and enterprise 
have brought under their respective rules.’ We, for our part, 
thank God that, notwithstanding Mr. Biddulph’s belief that 
‘we, of all nations, are the last that should indulge in maudlin 
and sentimental regrets over the barbarities and abominations 
of the regimé (sfc) which has ceased to exist,’ the British 
nation is not likely to share his views as to the desirability of 
the unholy alliance he so warmly advocates, or of the ‘drastic 
measures, which he conceives should be applied to Asiatic 
peoples. But all this affectation of brutality (for an affectation 
we would fain believe it to be), as well as the idle attempts to 
discredit Professor VAmbéry's veracity and accuracy made on 
the last page of the book, is presumably to be attributed to 
the marked Russophile proclivities of the writer. He even 
succeeds in waxing enthusiastic about ‘the courteous treat- 
ment which all travellers meet with at the hands of the Russian 
Customs officials, more particularly, it would seem, if they are 
Englishmen’, and can find nothing to complain of in the 
Russian Administration of Trans-Caspia, but that the natives 
are suffered to be ‘rather too free and easy in their de- 
meanour.’ ‘There is no doubt that Mr. Biddulph is a thorough 
believer in what has been coarsely though forcibly denominated 
‘the damned nigger theory.’ 

Of the style in which the book is written we have not space 
to say much, and perhaps the less said the better. We, there- 
fore, content ourselves with noting the following gems :—‘ The 
road thus far was excellent ; for, indeed, it is not till about six 
miles further on that the real troubles of the journey begin, and 
wound through what, later on in the year when the trees are in 
foliage, must be the most lovely scenery’ (p. 13). ‘I found it 
to be a strata of about nine inches broad of what appeared to 
me to resemble a stuff called, I believe, anthracite’ (p. 17). 
‘According to the laws of the Medes and Persians which, as 
every one knows, altereth not’ (p. 20). ‘The idea of any ad- 
vancement proportionate to national existence is there quite 
opposed to all the ideas current amongst a people with whom 
everything is subordinate to a religion the main principles 
of the teaching of which is based upon a doctrine of fatalism, 
according to which the greatest duty of mankind is to accept 
everything that may occur, whether inevitable or no, as the will 
of God, and that to attempt to evade it by any personal exer- 
cise of energy or authority is nothing Jess than an impious in- 
tervention with His decrees’ (p. 43). The fearful and wonder- 
ful sentence which occupies the upper half of p. 39 would do 
credit to a German. In presence of these monstrosities it would 
be bathos to make more than a passing allus‘on to such errors 
of transliteration as ‘Akhoon’ and ‘Iman Zada’ (p. 60) for 
Akhund (or Akhoond) and Imam-zada, ‘ Sufeid’ for ‘Safid’ 
Riid (p. 15), or Rustomabad for Rustam-abdd, to which, after 
all, if Mr. Biddulph had not given us to understand that he is 
a Persian scholar, it would be pedantic to take exception. 


A NATURALISTS PARADISE 


Idle Days in Patagonia. By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
London : Chapman. 


To the naturalist, his soul in his collecting case, no spot 
on earth is sacred. He would peep and botanise on his 
mother’s grave; and in the grey wilderness of thorn and 
shingle, hight Patagonia—the haunt since Magellan’s time 
of seven-foot giants and other legendary creatures banished 
from known and traversable parts of the world—he would stoop 
and lick the dust to taste if it were salt. No such student 
of nature is Mr. Hudson. He has written a book on the 
Plate which ranks with the classics of natural history 
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In it he proved himself one of the closest, because one of the 
most sympathetic, of observers of the forms, lives, and habits of 
birds, beasts, creeping things and plants on the pampas and by 
the margins of the great Argentine rivers. But his 
volume on Patagonia reveals him in another mood, the idle 
and dreamy mood, with intercalary periods of keen survey 
of all that lives and moves in the dusty waste beyond the Rio 
Negro. He respects the convention which has provisionally 
made that stream the boundary line between the regions 
of fact and fancy, and is content to send thereover, into a region 
tenanted by the huanaco and the rhea, with a few scattered 
Indian tribes and a handful of Welshmen, only the dreams and 
speculations of a lover of nature. His book is rather the work 
of a poet thin of an ornithologist and entomologist; which 
makes it all the more fascinating though neither so edifying nor 
so chokeful of information as the other. 

His landfall in Patagonia savours of the romance that 
even Darwin found in the soil and the air of this Ultima 
Thule of the New World. Cast ashore on its sandy coasts 
with the leaky steamboat, wherein he had taken passage 
with the view of studying its bird-life—especially the migratory 
movements of the flocks that come and go between breeding 
places in unknown Antarctic lands and winter haunts in 
South American plains and forests—he had to traverse, 
thirsty and footsore, ‘an ocean of barren yellow sandhills, 
extending away to where earth and heaven mingled in azure 
mist,’ till he reached the green banks of the Rio Negro. 
Only thorny scrub grows on those grey and dusty plains ; and 
their living inhabitants are armadillos, ostriches, and a few 
other races ‘cornered’ here by the advance of more highly 
developed winged and four-footed tribes, and holding their own 
because, among other special adjustments to their surroundings, 
they manage to subsist without water. In the valley below, 
however, was plenty of moisture and of green, more brilliant and 
refreshing by reason of its contrast with the parched monotony 
of the plains above. The margin of the Rio Negro is a paradise 
for naturalist and sportsman. Not only is it the halting- 
place of vast flocks on their passage north and south; 
it is the habitat of many birds of brilliant colour and 
sweet song—chief among which, and among all feathered 
singers, Mr. Hudson would place the realejo or organ- 
bird—while the puma and other beasts of prey are all-too 
familiar to colonist and ranchman. Both cultivation and popula- 
tion are confined to the banks of this ‘ Patagonian Nie, and 
men h.ve difficulty even now in realising the possibility of life 
and fertility beyond their own narrow valley. Still more con- 
centrated must have been the lives and ideas of those primitive 
races whose ruined villages and burial-places, marked by 
great heaps of stone implements, are scattered along the 
course of the Black River. The Cacique, with his plumed 
warriors, no longer rides through the streets of El Carmen, 
as he did twenty years ago: the Indians are ‘tame’ and 
humble, and such of them as retain the spiit of in- 
dependence have retired to unknown fastnesses at the 
sources of the river, where the valley and city of Tra- 
polanda—heard of and quested for by the Conquistadores 
but never found—may perhaps await the explorer. Now and 
again a_ half-wild gaucho feels the primitive savage stir 
within him, and takes refuge with his ancient people ; 
and there is a case (merely one, it seems) where such a deserter 
from the outer fringe of South American civilisation— Damian 
his name—found his way back, after twenty years in the 
pasture-lands of the huanaco, the ostrich, and the w'ld horse 
enclosed by the Cordilleras. 

The spell of the ‘grey wilderness’ was upon Mr. Hudson, 
and he could not settle down to methodical scientific work: 
Day after day, he tells you, he turned to the terrace-like plains 
above the valley, and deliberately lost himself in the dry 
thorny bush. He carried a gun, but there was little to shoot. 
For sometimes a day would pass, without a fourfooted beast 
and with only an occasional bird visible: there was nothing 
to see but the same grey mould formed of the ashes of myriads 
of generations of dead trees, the same low undulating grey 
thicket, the same grey film of cloud and haze: over 
the desolate waste blew always the same bleak wind, causing 
no movement nor whisper in the indeciduous leaves, It 
seemed enchanted ground, and the wanderer gave himself up 
to its spirit, He had ‘gone back, and caught, as he 
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believed, glimpses of the senses and the spiritual state of the 
savage before thinking was invented. He calls these memories 
to his aid when he attempts the solution of some of the puzzling 
problems of savage life and primitive character and endowment. 
His work is not always convincing, but it seldom fails to be sug- 
gestive. It is altogether a book to quicken the imagination and 
to widen the horizon of the student and lover of nature. 


OLD AND NEW 


In Scots Minstrelsie (Edinburgh: Jack) the first of six 
volumes of ‘A National Monument of Scottish Song,’ edited 
and arranged by John Greig, M.A., Mus. Doc, one discovers a 
work in every way meritorious. The songs for the most part 
are familiar enouzh, but they have been furnished with accom- 
paniments, sometimes too elaborate, sometimes too obscure, 
but for the most part fresh, interesting, and simple. The 
Melodies have, it seems, undergone careful revision; and—a 
fact which otherwise does give a completion to the work—they 
are equipped with an objectionable rendering in Tonic Sol-Fa: 
objectionable because it destroys the symmetry of the book and 
distracts the attention. Ambition, in a word, somewhat o’erleaps 
itself. The book is highly commendable, however ; but, it is to 
be carefully noted, quite as much for its characteristic qualities 
as for its musical merits. It may be perfectly true, as the 
editor notes, that Scotland’s songs are Scotland’s pride ; but 
then they ave Scotland’s songs, not songs of the world, with 
the sanction of a master, such as are the airs of Handel and 
Mozart. The gospel of ‘ National Song’ is one to beware 
against ; a National air implies of necessity something pro- 
vincial, and the songs of Scotland are marked by a far more 
insistent character and mannerism than most national songs 
even. They are often racy, individual, inspiring ; but they are 
native ; and, for the rest, the world of men was not produced 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Basil Evetts, formerly of the Assyrian Department of 
the British Museum, has brought up to date the story of 
Babylonian and Assyrian research, under the somewhat in- 
congruous title of Vew Light on the Bible and the Holy Land 
(London: Cassell). The book lays no claim to anything of the 
nature of original investigation or discovery ; but it is an ex- 
cellent compilation, Although title-page and preface insist 
upon the illumination of the Bible story derivable from a study 
of the ruins and records of the ancient monarchies of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, that special aspect of Assyriology is not 
cwelt upon at undue length in the text. It is incidentally, and 
as part of the record of the grand series of triumphs of dis- 
covery and decipherment achieved at the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh and Babylon, Shushan and Persepolis, that you read 
of the clay cylinder whereon Sennacherib notes his war against 
Hezekiah ; of Tiglath Pilezer I1I.’s memoranda of the tribute 
paid him by the Kings of Israel and Judah, of Shamanezer’s 
mention among his vassals of Jehu, who ‘drove furiously’ ; or 
of the parallels between the legends of the ‘Flood’ and the 
‘Creation,’ inscribed in cuneiform character, and the narrative 
of Genesis. Even the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, lately translated 
by Major Conder, while they are of rare interest as a contem- 
porary account, from the Canaanitish and Egyptian side, of 
Joshua’s conquest of Southern Palestine, are seen to have what 
is perhaps their chief claim to be permanently remembered, 
in the fact that they let in a marvellous flood of light upon 
the progress and advanced condition of arts and letters and 
the widespread influence of Assyrian civilisation and Chaldean 
science and learning, so long ago as the days of Moses. 

In India every English lady has to ride. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that our two best books for ladies on riding are of 
Indian origin, and as Thacker has almost a monopoly of Indian 
publishing, it is only natural that Mrs. Hayes’s Zhe Horse- 
woman should issue from the firm that gave us Mrs. Power 
O’Donoghue’s Aiding for Ladies. Captain Hayes edits the 
later book, and it has forty-eight illustrations by Mr. T. H, 
Oswald Brown, in addition to four full-page photographs. The 
result is as admirable as any that Capt. Hayes has achieved. 
The instructions are clearly written, and to the point. Mrs. 
Hayes is especially authoritative on the matter of dress. The 
habit, which is to be short, must be cut by an expert; and 
the truest economy lies in the best material. Even in India a 
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thick Melton is indispensable, for comfort and appearance both. 
Corsets of the best are essential. Breeches are preferable 
to trousers: the true Amazon will imitate her husband in 
boots and close-fitting underwear. 

The Algebra for Beginners (London: Macmillan) is an easy 
introduction (by Messrs. Hall and Knight) to their larger work. 
As soon as may be they bring on the practical bearings 
of Algebra, with some extremely interesting applications. They 
initiate the pupil by means of easy equations and problems, 
and they postpone the treatment of compound expressions 
until simple ones are easy. In this way the student soon be- 
comes conversant with ordinary processes, and is never stag- 
gered by unnecessary difficulties. This little book, in fact, is 
about as charming to the learner as such a treatise well could 
be. Drs. Dobbin and Walker, Assistants in the Chemistry 
Department of Edinburgh University, in Chemical Theory for 
Beginners (Macmillan) set forth thoroughly the nature of the 
facts and the resulting theories with which the chemist must be 
conversant before he is justified in employing chemical formule; 
and then proceed to an entirely non-mathematical exposition 
of the more important principles. New theories in the 
departments of solution and electrolysis are received with some 
reserve, but they are set before the student, for their usefulness 
will yet be fully recognised. Altogether an intelligible, useful, 
and interesting little work. Metal Colouring (Macmillan), by 
Principal Heirns, is a record of investigation at the Birmingham 
Technical College by means of many hundreds of experiments. 
The Principal took nothing for granted; but tested ail the 
recorded recipes; and sometimes an apparently worthless 
method turned out very u,eful. The essential part of his work 
is treated under the headings ‘Chemical Metal-Colouring, 
‘Electro-Chemical Metal-Colouring, and ‘ Mechanical Metal- 
Colouring.’ Much attention has been given to the chemical 
effects of the atmosphere, the relation of metals to colour, to 
chemical principles and changes, and to the nature and subject 
of metal-colourinz. Selina Gaye, in her Great Worlds Farm 

London : Seeley), issimple enough to be understanded of the 
people, and yet so accurate as to teach nothing that will 
afterwards have to be unlearned. 

In High and Low Church (London: Percival) Lord Norton 
argues that the divergent views of High and Low Churchmen 
represent the different apprehensions ‘ of the same fundamental 
truths by differently constituted minds’ according as the point 
of view is objective or subjective. It is an argument which 
represents the positions of the two parties on many points at 
issue ; but what of such an article of High Church faith as the 
efficacy of ‘prayers for the dead?’ And it is certainly a little 
unjust to pass over the unhappy Broad Churchman with the 
remark that his faith is but a ‘neutral centre between the other 
two rather than any definite distinction by itself’? Moreover 
the idea that the ‘present divisions between Ritualist and Evan- 
gelical will exist to all times’ seems foolishness. The Church 
parties of to-day resemble very faintly, if at all, the Church 
parties of a century ago, and will in their time have little in 
common with the Church parties of two hundred years hence. 
Accurate and fair as Lord Norton generally is he is often super- 
ficial (as in his remarks onthe Real Presence); and in grouping 
together as High Churchmen Dean Hook, Dr. Pusey and the 
writers of Lux Mundi without attempting to distinguish their 
very different standpoints, he is misleading; it is unfortunate, 
that he should say nothing of the views of the new Puseyites 
on Biblical Inspiration. But he gives, ‘z/er a/éa, an interesting 
and accurate summary of the disputed points in the Lincoln 
judgment ; the spirit in which he writes is a spirit of under- 
standing and of tolerance; his earnest desire for peace and 
unity, no less than his sterling loyalty to his Church, is beyond 
praise. 

Herr J. G. Findel is an authority on Freemasonry; and in 
Die Grundsatze der Fretmaurerei (Leipzig: Findel) he dis- 
cusses his subject philosophically, historically, critically, and 
dogmatically, after the usual painstaking, if slightly wooden, 
Teutonic fashion. The treatise is admirably printed. Herr 
P. E. Richter’s Jlersetchniss der Bibliotheken (Leipzig 
Hedder) is a list of the world’s libraries, which contain over 
§0,000 volumes. Brief instructive notes are added. Thus, 
under ‘ Valladolid,’ you have ‘ Biblioteca de Sta. Cruz’: num- 
ber of books 56,000; subjects, Law, Medicine, Theology : 
founded by Cardinal Gonzales de Mendoza; and so on. We 
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have also received ABurdett’'s Official Intelligence for 1893 
London : Spottiswoode), edited by Henry C. Burdett, and 
issued under the sanction of the Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change, a fréc’s of information concerning British, American, 
and Foreign securities, now in the twelfth year of publication, 
which is a monument of industry and care, and which is indis- 
pensable to business men ; Zhe Statesman’s Year Book (Lon- 
don: Macmillan), which is an invaluable work of reference ; 
Western Australia and its Gold Fields (London: Philip), b 
G. A. F. Calvert, which contains much that is interesting ; a 
new edition of Nofes on Noses (London: Bentley), by Eden 
Warwick ; a new edition of the second division of AZacmi#l/an’s 
Latin Course (London: Macmillan), by A. M. Cook; and a 
new edition, being the second, of Dundar, the King’s Advocate 
Edinburgh : Waddie), by Charles Waddie. 
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following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nick of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 





Foreign Books at Forcign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Twelve Scholarships 
of from £75 to £50, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for Three Yeu 
in the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held 
from July 5 to 8, 1893. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to 
. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 





Now Ready, Second [dition price Is., post fre 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT FROM 1782 TO 


hort History of the Irish Parliament, it ow areer, and 
Sova By W. E. Hume WILLIAMS, B.A., LL.B. 
‘His account of the progress of events is accurate.’—Saturday Rez 


‘A very calm, temperate and impartial review of the eis shiten 3 years 
experiment which was initiated by Grattan and ended by Pitt. 
L) 171) Chri NI le, 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, Limitep, LUDGATE Hitt, Lonpon. 





Small Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Perseus with the Hesperides, 
A POEM. 


BRYAN CHARLES WALLER, 
Author of ‘ The Twilight Land. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YorRK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 


Notes. Observations in Philistia. By Harold 
At Last. } Frederic. 

The Duty of the Opposition. The Isle of Voices. By R. L. Steven- 
Tragic Farce. son, 

A Little Mistake. Song. By Graham R, Tomson, 


Correspondence : 


The New Jerusalem. 
The Broad Guage. 


The Decadence of America. 


Padgett Redivivus. ‘ Four Three-Quarters,’ 
A Case of Conscience. Ly e Rising Tzar. 
|.eisure. Hei “ine on Crutches. 
‘The Methodist Minister— New Style. A Democratic Type. 
A Nightmare. Our Indian Empire 
‘Oui Dine Dort.’ French Art. 
Our Unseen Foundations. By J. Shield 4 Romance of the Stomach, 
Nicholson, Christian Ethics. 
Old and New. Books of the Week. 





44, 42, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


Capita SuBSCRIBED . o « « «© « « Saemaae o 


° 
Paip Up, . . ‘ e ' e . ° 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Funp , 5 : ‘ ° ° ° e ° 223,000 0 O 
° 


UNCALLED CaPiTAL . : ‘ ‘ ° ° ° + 1,748,906 5 
Board of Directors, 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
AbOLF von Anvkx (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
EGuert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.) 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Sh anghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camprerr, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—Princes StreEET, Lonnon, E.C, 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows := 
4% per cent. for One and Two Years. 
= for Three and Four Years, 
5 “ for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpINBURGH. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
1000 POLICY INCREASED TO {1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent Three per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—£1,752,5¢ 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. SMITH, L L. D. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND rr FREDERICK STREET, ) , : 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios, 


IRISH SOCIETY. 
(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘ The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Insh Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the pipe Kingdom, One 

Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3 
London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers- ie Lupeate Hitt, E.C. 























THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent annteal 


“Sole Siiadiiainnss 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO. 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS CUSTARDS. BLANCMANCE. 





Sbipping Announcements. 





P.&O, Maic Steamers FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . . . J 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, ) 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | Every 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, Fortnight. 
and ALEXANDRIA . : > ’ 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTDP.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Rorts of 
INDIA, B URMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to SELLATLY, Hankey, Seweit & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pa 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices— 


{F. GREEN & CO., and } esanes meal ita 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | ee LoxooN 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats; FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; 
the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTER Roan, 


EDINBURGH. 
hotel Announcements, 














TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuRaiM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- level; 
south aspect; mag nificent scenery elegantly furnist red ; piano in every sitting 
room ; cuisine, English and Frenc h: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy ‘farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, cnsle to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P ace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


ee ee 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





po S Original Navy Cut. 


puffing away at npty pip 


‘Ol 





ever, do a little, and would 


“PLAYERS. NAVY CUT 





ld only in 10s. Pa he ts, and 2, 


The following extract fr 


THE PIP! iN THI WORKEONS=. he pict 


and 1 1b. Tins, 
}, 


which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark * Nottingham Castle 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets greenies 12, and Boxes ae 24, 50,fand 100. 


, 


on every Packet and Tin, 





m the Revi , Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

wn by our entra of the poor old man in the workhouse 

e, has t ed er hearts of s fou irre Pp lents. One who dates from the High 
Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck w vith your suggestion in the October number of the 
scheme to -upply smokers in union workhouses with tob< . | am aft id. judged by the 
the most selfish of mortals, as I never give = cont away for pure ses of so-called charity ; but 
at once to the sympathic f a hardened and inveterate sm ker Were I in London, I 

g box for t ‘ fund, and levy contributions for it on My smoking acquaintances ; but, 
pels ma to be 8 we lererer round t} Continent next mne months I can how. 

ke to contribute a por und ¢ what Fe er the BEST SMOKING TOR ACCO, viz. 


’ (this is not an advertisement), lose, there , a cheque for the amount.’ 
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LIEBIG “COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 





Cookery Books Free on Application to 


EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 





FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY 


LITERARY 


MODERN MEN. 


PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. 


W. T. STEAD. 


A. J. BALFOUR. 
Cc THOMAS KEITH. 


LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE 
A. C. SWINBURNE LORD WOLSELEY. 
PURG 6. 


W. 

. MR. iUSTIC E ‘HAWKINS. 

JAMES M‘NE'LL WHISTLER S'R G. 0. TREVELYAN. 
N. SIR W. V. HARCOURT 

PRINCE BISMARCK. 


ZOLA. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


SECOND SERIES. 


cee TENNYSON. CECIL RHODES. 
SIMS HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
forD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 


MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 
WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. 

J. C. BLAINE. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
CARAN D’ACHE. LEO XIill. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
M. DE BLOWITZ. 
MARK TWAIN. 


id DU MAURIER. 
HENRY IRVING. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNF, HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Fieip, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, ard 68 Princes Street Edinburgh, 



























